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THE PAST YEAR. 

THE year 1866 will be especially associated, in the general 
history of Europe, with the great war in Germany and the 
important results by which it_has been followed, both in Ger- 
many and in Italy. The one event of overwhelming European 
importance has been the Battle of Sadowa, followed as it was 
by the virtual exclusion of Austria from all participation in 
the affairs of Germany and by her absolute expulsion from 
the soil of Italy. The State which from Brandenburg became 
Prussia, and which did not receive general recognition by 
the latter name until about a century ago, is soon, it is said, 
to receive the larger appellation of “Germany.” Italy, on 
her side, has all but attained that completeness which, a dozen 
years ago, was looked upon by all who had the least preten- 
tions to the character of serious politicians as a dream im- 
possible to realise, The pieces of the Italian puzzle have all 
been put iogether with the exception of one little bit, called 
Rome, which for the present refuses obstinately to fit into its 
appointed place, 

In the course of the last three years Prussia and Austria 
have appeared successively in the character of antagonists, 
allies, and enemies, During the negotiations on behalf of 
Poland, Austria joined France and England in the representa- 
tions they felt called upon to make to the Government of 
Russia; while Prussia at once ranged herself on the Russian 
side, and even took severe measures against the insurgents in 


those districts of Poland which border the Prussian frontier, 
About a twelvemonth after the first outbreak in Poland, 
Austria adopted the attitude which Prussia had main- 
tained from the beginning; and about that time, when 
a coolness between France and England had been 
caused by the failure of the diplomatic negotiations— 
or, rather, by the unwillingness of England to pursue them 
beyond a certain point—Prussia and Austria were brought 
together by an opportune revival of the Schleswig- Holstein 
question, If Prussia wasthe really active Power in attacking 
Denmark—<Austria, being obliged to follow her lead, under 
pain of losing all influence in Germany—England was the 
only Power that showed any earnest desire to defend her, 
Russia and France were bound by treaty, equally with 
England, to preserve the integrity of the Danish monarchy ; 
but how could it be expected that Russia would oppose 
Prussia, who, during the Polish insurrection, when all the rest 
of Europe was menacing her, had boldly taken her part ? 
How, too, could it be expected that France would act seriously 
in accord with England when the futility of doing so had been 
shown in the negotiations which Earl Russell had just brought 
to so inglorious an end? In spite, then, of the efforts made by 
England. single-handed to arrest the invasion of Denmark, 
Denmark was invaded, and the two provinces claimed by the 
Germans torn from it. Seized in the mame of Germany, and 
administered conjointly by Prussia and Austria, the conquered 


territory was soon made a subject of dispute between the 
conquerors, Austria, who it was evident could not remain 
for ever in Holstein, referred, or proposed to refer, the whole 
question to the Diet; but Prussia would not hear of such a 
thing ; and the end of it was (as far, at least, as regarded 
the fate of the “ duchies”) that the Austrian troops who occu- 
pied Holstein were summoned one morning to retire, and, in 
accordance with instructions received from Vienna, allowed 
themselves to be politely drummed out by the Prussian 
military bands, 

From doubtful allies the Prussians and Austrians became 
positive enemies ; and the Austrians had now no course open 
to them but to declare war, There was a general expectation 
in Europe that the magnificent Austrian army—certainly the 
best dressed, and probably one of the best-drilled armies in 
the world—would make short work of the Prussians, This, in 
particular, seemed to be the opinion of Benedek, the Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief, But the Austrian troops were not 
nearly so well armed as their enemies, while many of the 
Italian and Hungarian regiments were disaffected, and, it is 
said, went over in masses to the Prussians. This would 
account for the immense—and, indeed, unprecedented— 
number of “prisoners” made at Sadowa, The Austrians 
attributed their series of defeats to the Prussian needle-gun ; 
but history will give the credit of the campaign to Count 
Bismarck and General von Meltke, who planned it—the o1¢ 
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ina political, the other in a military, sense—and to General 
von Roon, the Minister of War, under whose care the army had 
been raised to that high state of efficiency which it displayed 
in actual conflict, 

In Italy the effect of Prussia’s Bohemian victories was 
the liberation of Venetia, Not that Italy did nothing to bring 
about that result herself. In accordance with the old policy 
of the Austrian empire, while Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, 
and Italians were sent against the Prussians, the German 
troops were, as a rule, reserved for service in Italy. Thus 
numbers of Austria's best regiments were prevented by the 
Italians from swelling Benedek’s hosts at the great final 
battle, 

The shock of the brief but decisive Prusso-Austrian cam- 
paign was felt in France, First the Emperor suggested (with 
the previous knowledge and consent of Count Bismarck, it 
was thought) that a rectification of the Rhine frontier 
should be made to the advantage of France. The 
Imperial suggestion having been received by Count 
Biemarck with a shake of the head, Napoleon IIT, seems 
to have resolved forthwith to reorganise the whole 
French army, For what purpose this most important step, is 
being taken is one of the things that we shall, perhaps, be 
able to discuss a year hence, but of which we can say very 
little at present. That the French army should be armed 
with rifles at least as good as those used by the Prussians, is 
no doubt quite necessary, The really remarkable point in 
the Emperor's new military scheme is the proposed increase 
in the numbers of the army. We can scarcely believe that 
the French are afraid of a German invasion. Do 
they then wish to invade Germany? There is a growing 
opinion to that effect among the Prussians, based, no doubt, 
on the fact that the French have made certain demands on 
Pruasia which they have not retracted, and that they are now 
forming an army with which they might well persuade them- 
selves that they could insist on these demands being granted, 
The French Government proposes to embody in a reserve 
“the entire class which has hitherto been liable only to the 
chance of conscription.” In war time the army, including a 
mobilised national guard of 300,000, would number no less 
than 1,250,000. 

The shock of Sadowa has also been felt in England, and 
has given rise to a good deal of argument—which we hope 
may be attended with results—on the subject of our military 
organisation, so obviously defective, The absence of con- 
scription in England is an advantage which, like all 
advantages, must be paid for in some shape or other, It 
men are not to be forced, they must be tempted to 
become soldiers ; and the process of tempting them is an 
expensive one when wages are high, However much we may 
seek to hold aloof from complications on the Continent—and 
our alleged determination to do so only dates from the Danish 
War—we cannot isolate ourselves entirely and for ever, It 
takes five hours to go from Dover to Ostend, and one hour 
and a half to go from Dover to Calais, It is idle, then, to 
argue that it matters not to us what France does, nor what is 
done to Belgium, We must still have a voice in questions of 
general European importance, and such questions wi// present 
themselves from time to time ; and, that our voice may be 
listened to with proper respect, it is necessary that we should 
be known to possess power—not dormant power merely, but 
power organised and immediately available. 

The evil of the great German struggle has been to cause 
military preparations thoughout Europe, The year 1867 is to 
be the year of the French International Exhibition, which 
will, no doubt, be the most impressive sight of the kind ever 
seen, Commercial panics, wars, rumours of wars, and all the 
ills and annoyances that were brought to us by the year 
1866, are, according to some Parisian enthusiasts, to be for- 
gotten when the French Exhibition opens ; but, although the 
Emperor may affect to look upon the mere existence of such 
an exhibition as a aymbol and a guarantee of peace, we still 
cannot forget that this same year of the Exhibition will see 
him the master of a million and a quarter of soldiers. 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
THE CONFLAGRATION, 
On Sunday an alarming fire broke out at the Crystal Palace, 
threa at one time the destruction of the entire fabric. The 
fire was in the northern about two o'clock 
p.m.; and a gentleman residing in the neighbourhood is said 
0 a Se 2 sion as he passed the northern 
end of the building t that time. This attracted his atten- 
tion, and presently afterwards he saw smoke and flame, He 
immediately gave an alarm, but by that time the men on 
duty in the P, had become aware of the fire, and were doing 
their best to cope with it and to summon assistance. The alarm 
was flashed by telegraph to the head-quarters of the Metropolitan 
Fire Ls in Watling-s'reet, City, Captain Shaw, with seven 
powerful engines and all the men he could collect, was soon 
on his way tothe scene, other members of the brigade following, 
until at length nearly one handred had reached the In the 
meantime an engine from and another from Clapham, 


which were the first to arrive, good service in controlling the fire, 
until the su force, with ali the means and appliances, 
undérthe of Captain Shaw, reached the spot, and was brought 
into action, F 


ly the wind, which was from the south-west 
blew the flamesaway from the main body of the and confined 
thera mouch to the comparatively limited area in which the fire 
t what, probably, more anything else, or more than 

all other fortanate circumstances together, saved the Palace from 
was the immense screen, partly of glass and partly of 

canvas, which separated, and still separates, the tropical compart- 
ment from the rest of the nave. Volumes of water were thrown 
upon the canvas, and in that way the screen was preserved: but, 
what was of more im , it served to cut off the current of air 
which would otherwise have rushed along the nave, and carried with 
it tne flames, As it was, the north-eastern transept was almost 
wholly destroyed, and a huge breach made in that end of the 
building. With the transept perished the Queen’s apartments and 
he libiary attached. The Assyrian, Alhambra, Byzantine, and 
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i urts were more or less injured by fire or water, or both, 
per naie al containing marine architectural models was destroyed, 
as were also the carpenters’ shops, situated at the north-east end of 
the building and below the flooring. Some of the floors of the water- 
tower also caught fire, one after another, but the fire there was 


speedily extinguished, and the tower is said not to be materially 
inj 


THE RUINS. 

was much curiosity among the holiday-makers who visited 
Py te Palace ou Monday to see the ruins ; though the crowd 
was not so large as might have been expected. The scene is a 
strange as well as a sad one. Little if anything remains uninjured 
north of the screen. The Alhambra Court is a gaudy wreck, pieces 
of its Moresque ornamentation lying strewn about like nang bees 3 
ments of a gigantic Twelfth-cake ornament. The Assyrian Courtis 
quite obliterated ; and the two colossal figures, copied from the pair 
which guard the tombof Rameses the Great at Aboo Simbel, are left 
by themselves, just recognisable for what they were. On the leg of 
one of the figures is a most curious Greek inscription, which Mr. Joseph 
Bonomi had reproduced from the original. It records that the 
Greek mercenaries in the service of Psammeticus, King of Egypt, 
were ordered to pursue and chastise some rebel tribe; and 
that, having followed the insurgents as far as they thought 
it prudent to go, they halted by those ancient tombs, and on 
one of the great seated figures recorded the circumstances 
of their expedition. Crossing the dangerous floor, from which 
of course the public are rigidly excluded, the privileged visitor makes 
his way through a scorched and tangled P argh 3 of tropical plants 
and shrubs, and smells, perhaps for the first time in his life, the 
roast mango of the torrid zone. A mass of iron lers and 
columns lies in a jagged pile, to the north-east of the desolated 
space ; and the few tottering pillars which yet stand threaten to add 
soon to the heap at their base. One of these perpendicular supports, 
just outside the ruins of the Byzantine Court, presents a remarkable 
appearance, about a foot and a half of the iron being broken clean 
out of the middle, so that all the upper portion is held from above 
instead of from below. The Monti fountains are gone, as clean as 
if they had melted away. The statuary is all broken or disfigured, 
some of it grotesquely enough, as where a Greek girl carries her own 
head in a basket. The cages of the parrakeets and other small 
birds are mournfully empty and silent. It is said that some of them 
were set free, and may be yet found and brought back again ; but 
this is very doubtful; and the statement that a number 
of nonet were seen that Sunday evening walking about 
Camberwell must be taken, we fear, rather as a satirical joke 
than as a consolatory assurance that some of the “ missing 
links” from Sydenham are safe and sound in the vicinity. A 
melancholy cockatoo sat perched all day on Monday on a girder, 
surveying the ruins of his recent abode, like a1 ornithological 
Marius, One of the birds saved was an eagle, which bit the hand 
of his kind captor, just as an ungrateful parrot rescued by the 
Duke of Sutherland gripped his Grace's fingers in a ut a 
friendly way. Many others which had been liberated flew wildly about 
in the smoke for a time and then fell stupefied, The baby hippo- 
potamus was found dead, like a big dried sausage; and the poor 
chimpanzee died with screams of agony. A singular occurrence 
with respect to this unlucky animal may be briefly mentioned. It 
was thought by many persons present that he had escaped 
from his cage ; and this impression was considerably strengthened 
by the sight of an uncouth figure holding on to the skeleton 
Mj the roof, and writhing as if in painful efforts to get 
astride an iron rib. For a time the struggles of this 
creature, brute or human, were watched with sickening dread 
by people below; till a gentleman who happened to have a 
field-glass in his hand, looked through its lenses at the 
writhing figure, and found it to be a tattered piece of blind split into 
the semblance of a body with arms and legs. Another object, 
watched with an interest and anxiety not so decidedly thrown away, 
was an intrepid fireman, who, having clambered up to a blazing mass 
on the roof, hacked away at it for nearly half an hour before he 
could succeed in eg gee it down, The self-denying acts of 
co on the part of many other persons than the accustomed 
attendants at fires were all the more admirable from contrast with 
the larcenous blackguardism which broke upon the scene. Gentle- 
men throwing aside their overcoats, that | might work the more 
freely, never saw those garments again ; and one scoundrel, boldly 
adventurous in the practice of his sneaking vocation, was seen 
walking off with a bundle of umbrellas under his arms, Many of 
the thieves attacked the refreshment bars, and laid hands upon con- 
venient bottles of champagne. They were repulsed with some 
difficulty ; and on the arrival of the police from town a cordon was 
drawn round these ruffianly pilferers, who were thus caught and 
carried off the premises, 

Amid a wreck s0 dire, it is pleasant to speak of any salvage. The 
autographs have, we are most happy to say, been mainly saved. Not 
that they were actually dragged out of the burning pile; the simple 
fact being that gg Mi not there to be dragged out. By great 
good fortune, Mr. Deputy Reed, to whom the most valuable and the 
greatest number of these relics belonged, had asked for the return of 
them for a short time. The short time was their safety. While 
they were away from their place in the Palace, the fire which would 
certainly have destroyed them broke out. Another remarkable escaj 
was that of the fine black Derbyshire marble fountain in t 
Byzantine Court, a copy of a very celebrated German original. This 
beautifal object, which was so great a favourite with Sir Joseph 
Paxton that it has gone by the familiar name of the “ Paxton 
Fountain,” stands unscathed, a perfect marvel of soundness in the 
midat of ruin, A few, but only a few, other instances of salvage 
might be named ; but in mentioning two we have selected the most 
— It is pardonable, perhaps, to notice a grim piece of 
unintended humour in the advertisement which appe in the 
columns of several of our daily contemporaries. It was therein 
announced that a lecture would be delivered almost on the very spot 
covering the source of the disaster on this subject, “ Fire: whet 
causes it; how it is extin, ” 

Already steps have been taken by the directors towards repairing 
the damage caused by the fire. On Tuesday Mr, Edwin Clark, the 
consulting engineer of the company, and Mr. Rose, the resident 
engineer, made an official survey of the ruins, and agreed to recom- 
mend to the directors the inclosure, forthwith, of a space of about 
120 ft. on the northern side of the screen separating what was the 
Tropical Department from the rest of the nave, with the view to the 
eventual restoration of that part of the fabric, if the directors should 
so determine, As the roof and sides of the building for that distance 
north of the screen have been saved, the inclosure of so much of the 
space is easily effected ; and the rest of the area, extending about 
800 ft, further in that direction, and which is now covered with the 
ap a — the fire, ew be restored ra come of time It 

currently re} upor w ps ors to i authority, 
that, in the event of the northern end being rebuilt, the cost will Be 
from £50,000 to £60,000; and that in ition to the expense of 
reinstating it in other reapects, should the directors decide upon 
Ee ued: it San inte nama et 

asi ly mean time 
recreations of the Palace go on as usual, 


THE WATER SUPPLY IN THE PALACE, 

As much has been and truly said, in reference to the languid 
supply of water from the ts in the Palace for some time after 
the fire broke out, and to the inefficient state of the canvas hose, it 
may be well to state what precautions were ordinarily taken by the 


company in the event of fire. With respect to water, they have 
four different and abundant sources, and that i ive of the 
various fountains and lakes on the terraces and in the grounds, At 
the top of each of the water-towers north and south, is a tank 


42 ft. Gin. in diameter by 38it. deep, and capable of containin 

about 700 tons of water each. At the north end of the building 
there is an open reservoir, level with the floor of the building, ex- 
tending over an acre and a half, and ordinarily containing 5,500,000 


gallons of water, though capable of containing half as 
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much more. In the immediate vicinity of this, and of 
the water-tower at the northern end, there are two raised 
tanks, 15 ft, deep, and each capable of containing 207,360 gallons, 
When the fire began there were about ft, of water in the 
large open reservoir, or 4,950,000 gallons ; and next morning, after 
the fire was completely extinguished, 7 ft. of water remained in it, 
or about 3,300,000 ns, although six of the large engines of the 
Metropolitan Fire ade had been draining it for two or three 
hours continuously, while the fire raged, and more or less during the 
following night in cooling the ruins. The immense volume of water 
stored at the top of each of the lofty water-towers is easily avail- 
able in case of fire, and was available on Sunday last during the con- 
flagration. It is, moreover, capable of being delivered and directed 
upon @ given point at a pressure from 110 lb, to 120 1b, the square 
inch, and that simply by gravitation. Such was the supply of water 
ordinarily at command for the uses of the building and in case of 
fire. But, unfortunately, for some time at least, and that at a most 
critical period, just after the outbreak of fire, and when all the 
resources of the merge should have been called into requi- 
sition with the view of extinguishing it, all that immense 
volume of water was kept pent up for want of some one 
familiar with the duty promptly to turn on the mains, and was 
rendered still further useless by the rotten condition of the hose be- 
longing to the company. The fire broke out about two o'clock, and 
Mr. Rose, the resident engineer, arrived twenty minutes or half an 
hour afterwards, Until then the hydrants appear to have been but 
imperfectly charged, and hence the languid supply of water when it 
was most wanted—at the first appearance of fire, The first act of 
Mr. Rose, on his arrival, was to cause all the mains in the building 
to be turned fully on, including those of the tank at the top of the 
northern water-tower; but, as the grounds and building are ex- 
tensive, all this required time, and in the interval the fire made great 
way. The moment, however, the mains were completely charged, a 
new and most vexatious effect was produced. The water, which, 
until then, had required to be coaxed and cajoled, flowed in such 
force as to burst the canvas hose, and it was not until the Croydon 
and Clapham engines, with their leathern hose, arrived that any 
decided effect was produced in arresting the progress of the fire. 


THE OLD AND THE NeW YEAR.—On Monday night and Tuesday 
morning Churchmen and Dissenters were actively engaged in “‘ seeing the 
old year out and the new year in.” Amongst the numerous body of 
Wesleyan Methodists the last night of the year is called ‘“‘ Watch Night,” 
and their services were very striking. At the City-road chapel, Hinde- 
street, and eisewhere, the service commenced at eleven o'clock, and con- 
sisted of prayers, singing, and brief pulpit addresses. As midnight 
approached, the whole congregation knelt down, and solemn silence was 
preserved. At length the clock announced that the old year had come to a 
close, and as the last stroke of twelve sounded the members of the congre- 
gations rose, and, having sung a jubilant hymn, went to their respective 
homes. In many of the h and district churches there were also mid- 
night services. At St. Clement Danes the service was conducted by the 
Rev. R. H. Killick, M.A. ; at St. Luke's, Bennet-street, by the Rev. Harry 
Jones; at West-street chapel, St. Gilea’s, by the Rev. R. W. Dibden, M.A. 
At some Independent and Baptist chapels there were appropriate services, 
but they were not so general as amongst Churchmen and Wesleyans, 


SiR W. MANSFIELD.—On the meeting of Parliament the following 
questions will be put to the Secretary of State for India :—* Is it true that 
in 1864 the Bombay Government issued an order, with the concurrence of 
the Home and Supreme Governmenta, prohibiting their officers accepting 
shares in companies where tlieir official positions would give them opportu- 
nities of furthering the interests of their own schemes ? 2. Was Sir William 
Mansfield then & member of the Bombay Government, and did he notwith- 
standing accept five shares in the Port Canning scheme, which, if sold at 
once, would have given him a clear profit of £5000? 3, Did Sir William 
Mansfield, after he became a member of the Supreme Government, where 
questions connected with the Port Canning scheme were sure to come before 
him, hold, notwithstanding his participation in the prohibitory order, the 
five shares he had received ? 4. Did questions connected with the scheme 
come before Sir William Mansfield in his official capacity, and has any notice 
been taken of the anomaly by the India House authorities?” 


THE REDUCTION OF WAGES IN SOUTH WALES.—OQn Saturday the 
notices for a reduction of wages expired at some of the leading ironworks of 
South Wales, and in each case the men have expressed their willingness to 
goon at the reduced rate. This was generally expected, because the men 
themselves are fully aware that their employers have gone through great 
and serious difficulties within the last six or nine months, In 1865 ordinary 
iron rails were selling at £7 per ton at the works, whereas now they can be 
purchased for £6 per ton, being a falling off in price of more than 14 per 
cent, which is sufficient proof of the depression that prevails in the trade, 
Provided orders will come in pretty regularly, the hands will earn good 
wages; and there are strong hopes entertained that a gradual improvement 
will take place in the demand as the new year advances, because it is well 
known that the requirements of many of the home and foreign railway 
companies and other buyers are large, and the majority of them are only 
waiting for monetary matters to right themselves a little after the late 
panic, and then they will enter the market and give out their contracte, 
Fortunately for the ironmasters, stocks are not heavy at any of the esta- 
blishments of the district, and hence a slight increase in the demand will be 
immediately felt in every branch of the trade, 

THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY AND THE FACTORY ACTS.—The following 
letter, dated July 5, 1866, is extracted from a “ History of Factory Legisla- 
tion,” just published by Mr. Philip Grant, of Manchester, to whom the letter 
is addressed. It discloses the fact, not generally known, of a seat having 
becn offered to the Earl of Shaftesbury in the present Cabinet :—“ Dear 
Grant,—I have declined office, with a seat in the Cabinet, as I wish to be 
unfettered and give the residue of my life (having given already some thirty- 
three years) to the social welfare of the working classes. Lord Derby’s 
Government is very friendly to your cause, You may publish it everywhere, 
on my authority ; but I desired leisure for the work, and freedom, which I 
could not enjoy when bound to a Cabinet. I want very much to see the 
operatives, or write to them, on the Factory Acts: it may, perhaps, be my 
last effort. What think you? The paper you sent me touches on points 
which I have always avoided, and which I shall ever avoid. But ‘ accidents 
and violations of the law are within my jurisdiction."—Yours truly, 
SHAFTESBURY.” 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a meeting 
of this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair, Richard Lewis, Esq., the 
secretary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, rewards, 
amounting to £136 6s., were voted to pey the expenses of the Withernsea, 
Fleetwood, Whitburn, Ormes Head, Holyhead, Porthleven, Lowestoft, 
Wexford, Whitby, and Palling boate for rescuing the crews of the following 
wrecked vessels during the past month :—Brig George, of Lowestoft, 6 men 
saved ; barque Inga, of Kragero, 13; barque Margaret and Jane, of South 
Shields, and ue Elizabeth, of London, 21; smack Cymro, of 
Amlweh, 2; ship Himalaya, of London, rendered assistance ; Russian barque 
Salmi, assisted to save vessel and crew of 16 men ; lugger William and Mary, 
of po am oang ; shore-boat, of Wexford, 9; ship Indus, of Maitland, N.S., 
2; schooner Lion, of Goole, 5; and brig Chase, 5: total lives saved, 80, 
Rewards, amounting to £44, were also voted to pay the expenses of the life- 
boats of the institution at different stations on the coast for various services 
to shipwrecked vessels and their crews during the past month. It was 
reported that a seaman named George Cowell had put off slone in s small 
boat, near the entrance to the Tees, on the 8th ult., to the assistance of the 
crew of the distressed steam-sloop Wrecker, of Newcastle. In his noble 
attempt the boat was capsized, and he was unfortunately drowned. 
= — Lege dl £10 Sol tee baa bale no children. Various 
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had been built by Messrs. Forrestt, under the su - 
tendence of the institution, for the India Board. Reports were sent inom 
the inspector and the assistant inspector of life-boate on their recent visita 
to different life-boat stations on the coast. Payments amounting to £2400 
were ordered to be made on various life-boat establishments, The accounts of 
the institution for the past ~~ were ordered to be sent to Mr. G. 0. Begbie, 
the public accountant who had been the auditor of the society for the past 
fifteen years. Captain Walker, H.C.S., of the Board of Trade moved, and 
Admiral M‘Hardy seconded, a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
Sos) te ea ee rps mage enya F.R.S., and Sir Edward Perrot, 
; for their able conduct in the chair at the meeti 
fanart ban fen: ngs of the institution 
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Foretqn Jutelligence, 


FRANCE. 

At the usual reception on New- Year's Day at the Tuileries the 
Emperor Napoleon, in replying to the congratulations of the 
diplomatic body, expressed his wishes for the gtability of thrones 
and the prosperity of nations, and said he hoped that we were 
entering upon a new era of peace and conciliation, and that the Uni- 
versal Exhibition would contribute towards calming passions and 
drawing closer the general interests. To the Archbishop of Paris a 
special and highly complimentary speech was addressed. @ prayers 
of such a man would be heard by Heaven, and “ those prayers are for 
France a blessing, and for me a new source of consolation and hope.” 
Monseigneur Darboys is by no means Ultramontane in his views. 
It may be, therefore, that the Emperor, in thus specially addressing 
him, wished to mark his disapproval of the passionate zeal for the 
temporal power of the Pope which many of the other Church 
dignitaries of France have displayed. 

An official despatch has been received in Paris from Admiral 
Roze, dated Oct, 22, announcing the capture of Kanghoa, an im- 
portant town in the Corea, by the French forces on Oct, 16. On the 
19th of the same month the Admiral received a letter from the 
King of Corea, in reply to which he stated the satisfaction demanded 
by the French Government. The Admiral was still at Kanghoa on 
Oct. 22, awaiting the arrival of interpreters from Shanghai. 

The Moniteur du Soir declares that the evacuation of Mexico by 
the French forces will be complete by March 1, whatever course 
may be pursued by the Emperor Maximilian. 


SPAIN. 

Serious events seem to be occurring, and to be impending, in Spain, 
Queen Isabella, in the undoubted, but perhaps imprudent, exercise of 
her prerogative, signed a decree for the dissolution of the Cortes; 
but before she put her name to it 120 deputies, with the President 
(M. Rios Rosas) of the Chamber at their head, and accompanied by 
the Vice-presidents and Secretaries, presented a respectful remon- 
strance to her Majesty against the measure. The Cabinet—that is, 
Marshal Narvaez—on the ground that this address was contrary to 
the Royal prerogative, ordered MM. Rios Rosas, Salaverria, 
Fernandes de la Hoz, Herrera, and Roberty to be arrested and trans- 
ported to Rorto Rico or the Canary Islands. To these gentlemen 
164 others, including Marshal Serrano, it is said, have been added, 
The decree of dissolution was forthwith promulgated, and a new 
Parliament is summoned for March 31. “ Madrid,” the despatch adds, 
and we may well believe it, “is greatly agitated.” In this conduct 
Narvaez is perfectly consistent with himself. There is, however, some 
slight difference to be observed. One-and-twenty years ago he had the 
entire staff of a then well-known Madrid newspaper arrested during 
the night and sent, next morning, to Cadiz to put on board ship 
and transported to the —_—— ; whereas those now arrested are 
only dispatched to Porto or the Canaries. The cause of the 

resent arrest was presenting an address to the Queen on the disso- 

ution. The cause of the arrest twenty-one years ago was much 
more heinous. The writer of a feuil/eton in the paper referred to 
alluded playfully to people who wear other people's hair; and, as 
Narvaez wore at that time a very handsome wig, he took the 
allusion as personal and punished it accordingly. The best of the 
matter is that this occurred just a few weeks after the new Consti- 
tution, ae by Narvaez, was solemnly sworn to, the foremost 
article of which provided for the liberty of the subject. The parties 
in question (one of whom is, I believe, now a senator) were not sent 
to the —s owing to the fact that there was no ship in the 
port to take . They were only detained some months in prison, 
near Cadiz, and at the intercession of powerful persons, at length 


liberated, 
ITALY. 


King Victor Emmanuel held a reception on New- Year's Day, and, 
in reply to the address of a deputation from the Italian Par- 
liament, congratulated Italians on having secured the independence 
of their country, and with it an improvement in the civil admi- 
nistration and increased public prosperity. 

The Italian Government claims an indemnity of 52,000f. for the 
damage done to the Italian steamer Il Principe Tomasso, which was 
fired upon in Candiote waters by a Turkish man-of-war. It also 
demands the dismissal of the captain of the Turkish vessel and a 
salute to the Italian colours from the Ottoman fleet. 

The Italian pa) publish the following manifesto, signed “ The 
Committee of Action,” and copies of which, printed by the Republican 
clandestine press, covered the walls of Rome on Dec. 16 :— 

Romans,—The French banner is furled, the French army has quitted 
Italy. The shield that for seventeen years has protected our ferocious and 
incapable Government is withdrawn. A few Papal bravos and a rabble 
rout of foreigners cannot hold in check the people which repulsed the army 
of Oudinot from their walls on April 30, 1849. Ali true Liberals feel the 
necessity of rallying our forces for the purpose of uniting in one supreme 
unanimous effort. We are on the watch for the opportune moment for in- 
surrection, and preparing the elements of victory. Until that moment 
arrives be upon your guard against all unknown agitators, and avoid al! 
tumult or disorder, which might be a snare laid for you by your enemies. 
In the mean time prepare calmly and resolutely for battle; when the hour 
of deliverance sounds we will call you to arms, Long live free Rome, the 
capital of Italy ! 

The Pope has addressed an autograph letter to a committee of 
Roman nobles who, in the name of the majority of the nobles and 
citizens of Rome, had placed themselves at the disposal of the Pope 
to defend the Holy See. His Holiness thanks them for their generous 
offer, and declares that he will avail himself of it should the occasion 


arise, 
GERMANY. 


The draught of the Constitution for the North German Confede- 
ration makes the distribution of votes in the plenum of the old 
Frankfort Diet the basis of the system of voting in the Federal 
Council, which is to be attached to the North German Parliament, 
It is proposed to exclude Government functionaries, not from the 
future Diet of the Confederation (Reichstag), but only from the 
Parliament which is about to assemble. The distribution of votes 
in the plenum of the old Frankfort Diet gave to each State in the 
federation at least one vote, and the larger States more, Thus, 
Austria had 4; Prussia, 4; Bavaria, 4; ony, 4; Hanover, 4; 
Wirtemberg, 4; Baden, 8, and so on. : 

The law for the in tion of Schleswig-Holstein was signed 
by the King of Prussia on the 24th ult, 


AUSTRIA. 

Austria is very busy reorganising her army, The Emperor ha® 
approved of the plan prepared b the Minister of War, and now it 
will have to be submitted to the Reichsrath. The general tendency 
of the plan is to make the Austrian people liable to serve earlier and 
longer than they have hitherto done, 

In the financial law for 1867 the entire revenue is estimated at 
407,237,000 fl, and the entire expenditure at 433,896,000 fl. The 
extraordinary additional taxation is to be maintained at the same 
amount as last year, A credit of 79,495,000 fl. still available from 
the financial operations of May 5, May 25, and Aug. 28 of the 
current year is opened to cover the deficit of 26,599,000 fi., as well as 
the sum of 51,034,000 fl, being the expenditure which remained 
unprovided for from the last exercise of the Budget. 

An extraordinary Reichsrath is convoked for Feb. 25, which 
wil only be occupied with deliberating upon the question of a 


Constitution, 
RUSSIAN POLAND. 
Letters from St. Petersburg state that at the beginning of January 
next the complete fusion cf Russian Poland with the rest of the 
empire will be announced by Imperial proclamation. Poland will 
be divided into twelve governmenta, and Count Berg will then be 
simply Governor-General of the Province of Warsaw. The Polish 
calendar and weights and measures, as likewise the religious festi- 
Vities, will thenceforth be made to conform to those of Russia, and 
Russian will also be the official language of the country, 
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GREECE. 

A new become has been formed in Greece, of which M. 
Coumondouros is the President. 

The programme of the new Ministry declares that they intend to 
pursue a policy of moderation, on the ground that Greece requires 
the preservation of public order for the development of her re- 
sources. The Ministry is not a party to the rising in Crete, and does 
not wish to see disturbances in Turkey. The occurrence of such 
disturbances is in no way caused by the Greek Government, Greece, 
notwithstanding her sympathy with the Candiotes, will respect ihe 
principle of neutrality towards Turkey, 


CANDIA. 

A Russian frigate has arrived at Athens, bringing numerous 
families from Candia, who succeeded in embarking notwithstanding 
the Turkish blockade. 

The latest news from the island announces that, on account of 
the winter having set in, no fresh engagement has taken place 
between the insurgents and the Turkish troops, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have advices from New York to the 22nd ult, 

The most im t piece of news, if true, is a statement in the New 

York Herald Sir Frederick Bruce has notified to the Federal 
Government that it will be held strictly accountable for the enforce- 
ment of joe ao laws. a en frontier is now strictly 
guarded by British troops against Fenian aggression, and it is said 
that two British gun-boats have left Quebec to convoy the Cunard 
steamers. 
Mr. Campbell and General Sherman had returned to New Orleans, 
where they await further instructions, It was reported that they 
were greatly disappointed as to the popularity of Juarez and 
American intervention, 

The House of Representatives had adopted a resolution promising 
to support the Executive in the vindication of the Monroe doctrine, 
—— with regard to Mexico, 

he Geeansions Democratic Committee had called a convention 
in order to take steps against “the revolutionary acts of Congress.” 


MEXICO. 


The forces under Ortega, who had entered Mexico from Texas on 
Dec. 18, are said to have captured and executed Escobedo. 

The Republicans attacked San Luis de Potosi on Nov, 29, and were 
repulsed, with serious losses. 

The Emperor Maximilian had had an attack of fever; he was 
better, however, and had issued a proclamation announcing that the 
National Mexican Convention was about to be convoked to decide 
whether the empire was to continue. His Majesty was receiving 
~wee from quarters where he least expected it, and, among others, 
the Republican General Diaz, with 8000 men, had gone over to him. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 

It is understood that the delegates from the British North 
American provinces bave succeeded in so revising the Quebec 
scheme as to secure its provisional adoption by a unanimous vote. 
The matter will now pass into Lord Carnarvon’s hands, and, should 
the Government on of the scheme, it will be embodied in a 

to 


GeNERAL GARIBALDI has addressed the following letter upon the 
Eastern questern to a friend near London :— 

Caprera, Dec, 18, 1866. 

That I love England with the affection of a son you cannot doubt, and 
that it is ever the desire of my heart to see her in the first rank among 
nations is equally certain ; but to caress the errors of her Ministers—to that 
I cannot lend myself. I repeat, therefore, to your statesmen that which I 
have stated te our own—Do well, and you will receive praise; but to lavish 
praise on those who do evil is servile adulation, and I never flatter. 
war of ts waged by England against the First Emperor, I search in the 
pages of those histories of your country which narrate it for one single ex- 
pression of condemnation at the expenditure of millions of lives and millions 
of money sacrificed to combat one despotism, indeed, but certainly to sustain 
another not less exacting. Whe, however, on the other hand, will not confess, 
with me, that the services rendered by England to the cause of human 
progress have been immense? And I in particular bear testimony to the 
benefits received from you by Italy in 1860, without which we should not 
now be exulting in the embrace of every member of the Italianfamily. But 
when I see the Government of thie my adopted country allied with Austria 
and with Turkey, I must tell you the truth—namely, that I inhale the fumes 
of acharnel-house, which all the national vitality may be unable to dispel 
if Great Britain piaces herself in contact with these dead corpses. I w 
rather see her using her power and her influence to support those oppressed 
nationalities at present going te decay in the putrid atmosphere of despotism, 
but who, remaining constant to their desire of purifying themselves, must 
certainly rise one day or another to their natural places in the fraternity of 
free nations. 

Let us leave Austria, whose Emperor ought to receive the fate of his 
brother, Emperor of Mexico, and which existe only through the dissensions 
of the nationalities checkmating each other’s efforts towards emancipation. 

Let us travel to Turkey, cosmopolitan as I am, and a believer in that God 
who desires not factions and discords, but, on the contrary, that men should 
love each other as brethren (which fraternisation can only be possible, 
however, when we send the Dervish to the spade and the Romish priest to 
the mattock). Believing all this, I can make no difference between the 
— of the plains of Tartary and my countrymen born on the sunny hills 
of Rome. 

But have you any idea what this despotism of the Turks protested against 
by you really is? I will give you an example, . 

One day, in the port of Olivieri, in the island of Mitylene, I inquired of a 
instead of per- 


res) which I owe you 
ell, now I have laid before you the condition of the Christians under 


fruits of a d the most inhuman and the most 
=: 1827, land, France, and Russia, in one of those outbursts of gene- 
ity whic! 


ADDRESS OF THE ITALIAN SENATE TO THE KING. 


FouLOWING is the Address, in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, voted by the Italian Senate :— 

Sire,—Extreme sacrifices, magnanimous designs, such as only the con- 
sciousness of right and the firm will to make it prevail could inspire, have 
guided Italy to the glorious accomplishment of her destinies, which has 
been attained, thanks to two noble and powerful alliances, and by ways 
different from those which human sagacity could foresee. 

Italy first returns thanks for this result to Providence, and next to the 
King who has gloriously guided her, to the land and sea forces and to the 
intrepid volunteers who shea their blood for the country, to the co-operation 
= great nations, to the morai support and the sympathies testified by 


ers. 

Augmented by the conclusion of peace, by illustrious provinces she 80 
greatly desired, and by formidable defences, Italy presses around your throne 
while awaiting that agreement between Church and State of which your 
Majesty has spoken, and which is the wish and the hope not only of the 
Italians, but of all the Catholic world, and which must be carried out in 
such a manner that the Church, truly free and independent in its sublime 
sphere, does not afford any impediment to the State in the exercise of its 
sovereign rights and in the development of ita legitimate aspirations. This 
will be the seal of our greatness and the starting-point of a revival of 
religious feeling, in case, possibly owing to the ardour of past struggles, it 
may anywhere have fallen off. 

With accustomed wisdom, your Majesty has correctly announced that, 
Italy being now completed, it is time to organise her nitively by pro- 
viding for interior affairs, military, economic, and administrative. The 
Senate entirely agrees with your Majesty in the idea of so constituting the 
military forces that, without too heavy outlay, Italy may keep the place 


appertaining to her among great nations, But it hopes that in rearranging 
the military institutions the problem will be definitively settled, for frequent 
modifications in this reapect are a scourge to finance. 

Retrenchment upon e large scale is indispensable to re-establish the 
position of the public treasury. The Senate hopes that your Majesty’s 
Government, which has already entered upon this course, will courageously 
pursue its task. One consideration that cannot have escaped its perspicacity 
is that a source of retrenchment worthy of attention will be found in caution 
to avoid that system of incessant changes in the staif of provincial function- 
aries which entails even more lamentable consequences upon administrative 
order and the interest of the provinces than in an economic point of view. 

Patriotism enables citizens to endure the taxes, although very heavy ; but 
it is more difficult to tolerate the vexatious method of their levy, their un- 
equal distribution, and the uncertainty of the bases of their assessment, 
which give cause to disagreements both frequent and costly to the rate- 
payers. The Senate has heard with joy from your Majesty's august mouth 
the promise of bills to remove these serious inconveniences, In the ex- 
amination of those bills the Senate will display all that diligence and 
maturity of mind your Majesty and I have a right to expect. 

Sire,—The Senate cannot omit to do homage to another great principle 
proclaimed by your Majesty, All the solicitude of the King and of his 
Government to revive the economic conditions of Italy would be far from 
proving sufficient if it were not seconded and ripened by individual activity 
and initiative. 

The interference of the Government in these economic undertakings is 
useful in certain cases, but more frequently it is pernicious, Agriculture, 
trade, and commerce offer inexhaustible sources of prosperity to individual, 
intelligent, and ering labour, to the collective efforts of private 
companies, armed with sufficient capital and the requisite knowledge. 

The Senate, with your Majesty, desires that our courageous and intelligent 
youth should not that ic was not by incessant discussion, but by 
action, that our ancestors enriched their country and made it illustrious. 

Pablic education in its various branches, and especially in technical 
knowledge, claims the care of the Government and all the attentions of the 
Senate. Up to the present time there have been too many disastrous ex- 
eames upon various systems, which have only produced very little fruit, 

us hope that the time has arrived for definitive reorguniaabion estab- 
lished upon better bases, 

Sire,—The Senate is persuaded that Italy feels profoundly the great re- 
sponsibility that weighs upon her; that the nation will know how to use 
liberty without abusing it; that the Government, by the sagacity and 
maturity of its views, the stability of ita plans, the value of the men it 
employs, will acquire that authority which it requires to administer pro- 
perly; and that the empire of the law will be complete, evident, absolute, 
and perpetual over the governors as well as the governed, 


THE CHILDREN in the public schools in Fall River, Mass., use tobacco, 
and become intoxicated to such an extent that the Superintendent of Schools 
has written a public letter on the subject. 

THE OAKS COLLIERY CATASTROPHE.—The official list which has just 
been given out as correct as possible from the books places the number of 
persons killed at 351; consisting of four deputies, thirty-two day men, 
fifty.seven day boys, 115 coal-getters, 120 hurriers, and 22 volunteers; but 
it is just possible that there may be one or two volunteers whose names have 
not been ascertained. Of the entire number seventy-five were brought out, 
of which five boy Fog! now alive—three men and two boya. There are, 
therefore, no less t! 276 bodies now in the pit, and when the fire will be so 
far extinguished as to allow of their being recov no one can tell. But it 
is expected that when all the shafte have been sealed up no considerable 
time will elapse before an attempt will be made to test the practicability of 
descending, 


urch rates except under compulsion ; 
any thus circumstanced are at liberty to follow the dictates of their con- 
science, and in such case he will pay the rate for them, increasing their 
rent by the precise amount thus disbursed. He claims for this echeme that 
it will be satisfactory to all parties, inasmuch as Dissenters wiil not be 
called upon to act contrary to their principies, and, at the same time, the 
revenues of the Church wiil be duly main: . 

THE LATE TRADES’ REFORM DEMONSTRATION.—On Tueaday evening 
a special meeting of the executive council of the Working Men's Association 
was held at the offices, in Bolt-court, Fleet-street—Mr. G. Potter in the 
ainst the 


lessee of the Grounds for breach of contract and for special 
es, consequent upon his refusal to allow the Reform meeting to be 
held on the above ind on the 3rd of December last. A report was read 


damages, 
‘was also adopted to be submitted to the next trades delegate meeting for 
— the — trades organisation intact pending the coming Session 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY CUSTOM IN RUSSIA. 

“TiLK land has its ain laugh "—that is, each country has customs 
iar to itself, Among most peoples the advent of a new year is 
celebrated by festivities of some kind, superstitious rites not unfre- 
ae mingling with the other puruelings incident to the time. 
n Russia a curious custom obtains, which is portrayed in the 
accompanying Illustration, On New-Year’s Eve young ladies and 
gentlemen write their greatest wish on a slip of paper, which they 
fold up, and at the first stroke of midnight set it on fire. If the 
paper is ali burnt away by the time the has done atriking, the 
wish will be granted ; but if the smallest particle of the paper re- 
mains unconsumed, the wish will never be obtained, or its realisa- 
tion will at least be indefinitely postponed. We are not sure whether 
there is an A allowed in decision of fate—whether, in fact, 
a disappointed devotee may not try for “better luck next time ;’ 
but should suppose it only reasonable that an pecdenity should be 

permitted both to the oracle and the devotee o' 
which, after all, might only be awkwardnesses in tion. For 
instance, supposing one consulter of the fates should use a larger bit 
of paper than another, or should fold up his pellet a little too tightly, 
so as to impede combustion, or commit any other similar blunder, 


would the result be deemed conclusive the same? We hope 
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GAVARNI’S LAST DESICN. 

THz name of Gavarni must be almost as familiar to most 
Londoners as that of their own celebrated — humorists. He 
was in France what John Leech was in England; and, now that he 
is dead, there is nobody who can quite fili his place. The strong 
and yet facile hand is still ; and no living caricaturist—well, no; we 
will still say pictorial humourist—can dash off those lifelike repre- 
sentations of Parisian character which he so constantly produced. 
It is probable that he and Mr, Leech were well acquainted, for their 
mutual friend was Mr, Albert Smith, who was, to some extent, to 
light literature what ba both were to art. Gavarni, however, was 

French, e 


essential! came here and stayed with us, and 
“ Gavi in London” gave to his countrymen and to ourselves 
several wonderful of English scenes, principally of popular 


assemblies and social customs, They were all intensely French, how- 
ever, Perhaps, he could not—at all events he did not—abandon the 
French hand, the old Parisian touch, the Charivari style. His pic- 
tures were full of go and spirit ; and even when he drew a crowd he 
gave individuality to almost every figure in it; but his English 
crowds were somehow composed of men who looked more Gallic 
than British, We are accustomed to think that Mr, Leech could 
draw “ Mossoo ” to the life, and that his foreigners were inimitable, 
It must be remembered, however, that they were the foreigners of 
Leicester-square, and were criticised by British eyes. Probably a 
Frenchman may have failed to recognise in them the same merits 
which sufficed to make us go into guffaws of laughter. Anyone 
with a collection of Gavarni’s illustrations wili have a series of 
pictures representing Parisian life and manners, as well as some 
phases of rustic French character, which is not likely soon to be sur- 
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One remarkable anecdote is related of him, 
son discovered a packet of 
in Gavarni’s graceful wri . 
these letters would belong to that secret and 
man’s history which have to do with 


g artist, and we are glad to be able to 
design made by the close obeerver 


After his death his 


was supposed that 
almost sacred part of a 
the affections or with the 


papers neatly tied 
illets 


“WINTER,” GAVARNI'S LAST DESIGN. 


romantic dreams of his youth, On the contrary, the documents were 
discovered to be a collection of ail the unpleasant letters concerning 
matters relating to law, business, broken promises, unfriendly criti- 
poe and downright abuse, which had been sent to the artist daring 
e. 

Gavarni died on the 23rd of November. He was originally a handi- 
craftsman, but he possessed a great love for art anda keen faculty of 
observation which ‘gave to his drawings the fprecise interest so ‘de- 


sirable for illustrations in popular periodicals, 
position and very quiet manners, 
a large circle of friends, who ap 
e was at home in 
and appropriate to his ar 
of his countrymen; tho: 
their habits and appearan: 
regular Parisian ouvrter's, 


Although of rather a 
Gavarni was greatly 


almost any society, and could seize 
tistic purpose the peculiarities of all classes 
, perhaps from early anc 
ce, he seemed most facile in depicting the 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1867, 
—_— 
“ACCIDENTS” THAT ARE NOT ACCIDENTS. 

Ir we were asked when an accident is not an accident, we 
should beinclined to answer, almost always. There are few of the 
occurrences usually denominated “ accidents,” that really are 
so in any rational serse. According to Webster, an accident 
is “an event that takes place without one's foresight or ex- 
pectation ; an event which proceeds from an unknown cause, 
or is an unusual effort of a known cause, and therefore not 
expected ; chance ; casualty ; contingency.” This is to give 
the word the widest scope possible; but even then it will 
not cover some most disastrous events of recent occurrence, 

A catastrophe that happened on the Metropolitan Railway 
a few days ago, and the late colliery explosions, are instances 
of what we mean, The so-called “accident” on the 
Metropolitan Railway was this:—The railway at present 
passes through a portion of old Smithfield Market by an open 
cutting, but this cutting is to be covered over, and 
to form a part of the site of the new dead-meat 
market which is about to be erected. In order to obtain a 
secure flooring, iron girders have to be laid over the railway. 
These consist of certain main girders and a number of 
cross girders, The main girders—two in number, we 
believe—had been laid ; several of the cross girders were in 
position ; and across these another—40 ft, in length, and 
weighing 3} tons—was in course of being pulled into its 
place, when it slipped over, fell upon a train that happened 
to be passing at the time, crushed a carrisge—luckily the last 
of the train—to atoms, and killed two or three persons and 
seriously injured several others, These are the facts as they 
present themselves on a first view of the occurrence ; and 
were nothing more known, we might perhaps be justified in 
calling the event an accident, But several things were 
elicited at the Coroner’s inquest which put the theory of 
accident entirely out of the question, The Thames Ironworks 
Company, by whom the work was being executed, had issued 
no proper instructions whatever ss to how and when 
the operations were to be carried on; no precautions 
against misadventure had been taken; the dangerous 
and difficult operation of placing these ponderous girders was 
left to the direction of an “ under foreman” and a “ ganger ;” 
the cross girders already placed were the only support of the 
one in transitu; that was pulled along towithin a foot of the 
centre, or balancing point, the unsupported half being sus- 
pended over the railway; a steam-engine was employed to 
move the ponderous mass, which pulled it along three or four 
feet “at a jerk ;” the engine power was applied, as we have 
said, when the girder was within twelve inches of the 
balancing—or, rather, over-balancing—point ; it was pulled 
too far ; and, as no check-rope or other stay was provided, it 
was, of course, as one of the witnesses said, “bound to go 
over ;" and over it did go, carrying death and destruction 
with it. 

Is it not an abuse of language to talk of this as 
an “accident "? It was neither the effect of 
an unknown cause nor an unusual effect of a known 
cause: it was the inevitable result of causes well 
known and palpably in operation, and which, under the 
circumstances, could have had no other result than that which 
occurred. All concerned in the work should have known what 
would bappen, and ought to have taken measures to prevent 
such an event, But this no one did, and therefore all con- 
cerned are more or less culpable. Two of the men immedi- 
ately in charge of the work—the under foreman and the 
ganger—have been committed on a charge of manslaughter, 
and will have to take their trial, And rightly, But they are 
not the only guilty parties: the managers of the Thames 
Ironworks Company, who neglected to issue proper instruc- 
tions for the guidance of their workmen, are every whit as 
much to blame, and ought to take their places in the dock 
with their subordinates, for they were unquestionably guilty 
of culpable carelessness, Carelessness in the heads of an 
enterprise is apt to induce carelessness in all beneath them ; 
and thus are caused what it is the fashion euphemiastically to 
call “ accidents,” Punish the heads for faults of omission, 
and subordinates will be more careful, 

Then, as to the colliery explosions, Such explosions are 
the consequences of accumulations of foul air: accumu- 
lations of foul air are usually the results of defective ventila- 

tion ; end defective ventilation is the effect of ignorance, or 
inefficiency, or carelessness, or penuriousness in the owners 
and managers of collieries, This is the course cf things, we 
will not say invariably, but generally, And the late 
catastrophes in Yorkshire and Staffordshire are, we fear, no 
exceptions to the rule, Explosions in mines are indubitable 
evidence of the presence of deleterious gases, and the un- 
detected presence of these gases in such quantities as to 
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cause explosions is a presumptive evidence of defective 
working arrangements, The general facts of the matter are 
simple enough, and no amount of special pleading in regard 
to minor details can explain them away. Both the Oaks and 
the Talk-o'-th’-Hill mines, in which these disasters occurred, 
were old mines, Their character was known. It was no 
secret that one of them at least—that at Barnsley—was 
dangerous, for explosions had occurred in it before, And it 
does not appear that adequate precautions were taken against 
their possible recurrence, It is unnecessary for us to go into 
minute practical details, or to propose any specific plan of 
ventilation for coal-pits, That is not our business. It is 
sufficient for us to know that if coal-mines can be made 
safe—and we are not aware that that has been proved 
to be impossible—these mines ought to have been made safe, 
It is superfluous to say that they were not safe—the catas- 
trophes of which they have been the theatre show that. 

To call such catastrophes “accidents,” we again say, is an 
abuse of language. They could have been foreseen, and they 
ought to have been prevented. They, too, are the result of 
well-known causes in almost visible operation, or what might 
have been visible had proper precautions—such as the use of 
Ansell’s Indicator—been employed. In these circumstances 
we regret to observe that an effort is being made to show 
that no one connected with the management of the Oaks 
Colliery was in any way to blame for an explosion 
which caused the violent death of no less than 315 
persons ; and that it is even attempted to decry the 
value of Ansell’s Indicator, though it confessedly had not 
been fairly tried, if ever it had been employed, in the Oaks 
pit at all, This is unwise, It would have been much better 
to have accepted the fact of a defect in the arrangements, 
which, we repeat, there must have been, or the explosion could 
not have occurred ; to have endeavoured to find out where and 
in what the defect lay ; and to have striven to devise a remedy. 
We trust that the mining engineers of Yorkshire, and else- 
where, will leave vain squabbles, and bend their efforts to 
discovering meansof ensuring safety in the future rather than 
to justifying operations in the past, On the part of us all, 
perhaps, a less loose way of talking of such events—a more 
rigid restriction of the word accident to occurrences that are 
really accidental—would tend to induce a higher degree of 
exactitude in thought, and a greater amount of carefulness 
in action. 

We have no wish, in making these remarks, to cast special 
blame on any individual, We sympathise profoundly with 
the sufferers by such calamities— with the owners, the 
managers, and the workers ; and we admire the noble courage 
with which all concerned abnegated self after the event, and 
risked life and everything in the effort to carry succour to 
their fellows. What we wish to do is to point out that faults 
must have existed in the system of management and working 
pursued in these collieries, or the late disasters would not 
have happened ; and to make the errors of the past warnings 
and guides for the future. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN has commanded that the 45th (or Nottinghamshire) Regi- 
ment shall, in future, bear the titie of “ Sherwood Foresters.” 

Tue EMPEROR OF RUSSIA has just signed a decree suppressing the 
Italian Opera in St. Petersburg for the year 1867. The reason appears to 
be the smallness of the receipts compared with the enormous cost. 

Sik JAMES BROOKE, some time Rajah of Sarawak, is dangerously ill, 
having been seized with a severe attack of paralysis, 

THE HEIR TO THE THRONE OF Russia and his bride will visit England 
in the spring. 

SIR HENRY STORKS, on his return to Malta, was received with great 
cordiality by all classes. 

CoNsUL CAMERON and Mr. Rassam and their friends have again been 
placed in irons by the Emperor Theodore of Abyssinia. 

A DECREE has just been issued abolishing tonnage duties in French porte. 

THE EARL OF MiNTO has informed his tenantry at Lochgelly who sus- 
tained loss by the rinderpest that he intends making a deduction from their 
rents equal to the loss sustained. 

PRODUCTS, as well French as foreign, intended for the Universai 
tion will be admitted within the inclosure from Jan, 15 te March 10, 

THE RIVERS AMAZON, TOCANTINS, AND SAN FRANCISCO have been 
thrown open to the trade of all nations. 

PRINCE PONIATOWSKI is now fin @ new mass, which will shortl, 
be performed in ve P of 


Exhibi- 


the salons of Rossini. 

THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT for the dispatch of business has been 

fixed to take place on Tuesday, Feb. 5. 

Pt: ee OF ORANGES am the bo pha of Valentia, he ae 

year has been enormous. Oullera al 

14,000 boxes were sent abroad. -™ aa lamas 
STaFF-COMMANDER MORIARTY has been nted by his brother officers 

with ——_ service of plate, in soveguitionet his exertions in laying the 


SIR ROGER TICHEORNE, ~ long lost heir to the baronetcy and estates 


of Tich' near Hampshire, has arrived at Tichborne fro 
Australia, He was immediately, on arrival, recognised and soknowledged 
by his tenantry and by the in tants ef the neighbourhood, 


INCENDIARY FIRES are becoming common in the neighbourhood of 

Worcester, two stackyards having been fired, on successive nights, last week, 

THE NAVAL ere ge 4 GOOD-SERVICE PENSION of £150 a year, vacant 
Astley has 

th Cooper Koy, been awarded to 


THE THIRD VOLUME of General Todleben’s “ History of th 
Sebastopol ” and the third volumeof Mr. Kinglake’s “‘ History of thePeease 
and British Alliance in the Crimea” will appear in the course of this year. 

Tu" REV, J. J. BARLOW, of St. Mark's, Gloucester, entertained eighteen 
of his poor at dinner on Christmas Day. The youngush wes 
sixty-four a j the eldest, ninety-three ; the united ages of the party 
amounted to 1371 years; the nage age, seventy-six years and two months, 
a or other document or ate 
Perea ae erie = 

e 
firm of solicitors has seventy -four. oe a een ee 

THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT has entered into the reciprocal 
ment for the abolition of tonnage dues which was originally pevpesed. » = 
France and subsequently agreed te by England, 


the purty were have also been lost. 5 
87. MARY’s HospiTat will shortly benefit to the exten £5000 by 
will of Mr. J. Scrivener, lately deceased ; this amount yee 


reversion. believed to be of considera! jevised 
by the same testator to Bt, feorge’s and Middlesex liom” = 
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THE OWNERS OF THE AMERICAN YACHTS, whose race across the 
Atlantic has attracted so much attention, were entertained at dinner, at 
West Cowes, on Saturday evening last. The chairman was Sir John 
Simeon, M.P., and several interesting speeches were made, 

A MARBLE BUST OF THE SCULPTOR GIBSON has just been placed in the 
parish church of Conway. The bust is by Mr. Theed, and is the one which 
Gibson himself preferre1 of all that had been taken of him. 

A TURTLE-DOVE is now in the aviary at Knowsley which hatched two 
young ones in a tree in the open ground on Christmas morning. The same 
pair of doves hatched, on Christmas Day last year, in the same tree, and on 
New- Year's Day the year before. 

A MAN in Lewisburg, Ohio, having recently died of delirium tremenrs 
his widow brought a suit against two men who ordinarily sold him liquor. 
_ county court awarded her 500dols. from one and 200dols. from the 
other. 

THE NEWS FROM IRELAND still remains very unsatisfactory, arrests of 
alleged Fenians continue to be made, and at Belfast, on Monday, nine 
persons were apprehended. In the house of Michael O'Hanlon, one of the 
prisoners, three casks of gunpowder, several rifles, bayonets, swords, and 
some bottles of Greek fire were found. 

THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY has just issued their useful almanack 
for 1867, which details the pees made in their Fire and Life business, 
It appears that the fire premium income has, in twenty years, increased to 
£144,000, New life policies are being issued at the rate of about £1,000,000 
annually, 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA has conferred the order of the Black Eagle upon 
M. de Lavalette, the French Minister of the Interior, and upon M. Benedetti, 
French Ambaasador at the Prussian Court. 

THE NEw LINES of the Metropolitan Extension of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, from Brixton to the new railway bridge over the 
Thames, and on to the Victoria station, were opened for traffic on Tuesday. 
There are now double lines throughout the entire length from Ludgate-bill 
to Victoria. 

Four YEARS AGO the books of the National Debt Commissioners showed 
leas than £1,700,000 belonging to the’Post Office savings-banks. Two years 
ago the amounts had risen to nearly £5,000,000. At the beginning of the 
present month it had reached £8,155,208. 

THE FIRST INSTALMENT of 2,000,000f., paid by the Italian Government 
on account of the one year's interest on its proportion of the Pontifical debt, 
which it is to disburse in cash, arrived at Rome a few days ago; and the 
unaccustomed jingle as it was poured into coffers too often empty must have 
been sweet music to the ears of the Vatican treasurer. 

THE MEMORIAL to be generally distributed among the Prussian com- 
batants in the successful campaign is just being turned out by the foundries. 
It consists of a cross cast from the metal of Austrian guns, and bearing on 
one side the following inscription :—‘‘God was with us, to Him be the 
praise ;”” and on the reverse, “‘ Koniggratz, July 3, 1866,” 

THROUGHOUT Yorkshire, Northumberland, Durham, and generally over 
the northern counties, snow fell, in some places very heavily,on Monday 
night, At Shields and Hartiepool it blew a gale at the same time, the sea 
was very boisterous, and many ships had to run for shelter. 

A SON OF GENERAL R. E. LEE was present at a dinner-party recently in 
Richmond, when one of the guests proposed as a toast, “The Fallen Flag.” 
Colonel Lee promptly placed his hand upon his glass and rose, ‘“‘ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “this will not do. We are pardoned prisoners, We have 
now but one flag, and that is the flag of our whole country—the glorious 
old stars and stripes, I can recognise no other, fight for no other, and will 
drink to no other.” 

LORD ELCHO thinks that we ought to restore balloting for the militia. 
So long as the volunteer force was not in existence there might have been 
some hardship in doing this; but if it were provided that all men not volun- 
teers should be liable to serve in the militia, there would be an alternative, 
each man having the right to choose between the two services. 

A CLERGYMAN of Western Massachusetts, who had -with much 
labour and care an appropriate discourse for the recent thanksgiving ser- 
vices at his church, was greatly annoyed to find only about thirty hearers, 
and a majority of those not of his own flock, The following Sunday, being 
unusually pleasant, a very large congregation assembled at his church, but 
no minister appeared ; and, though several times sent for at his residence, 
he left his congregation to go home sermonless, 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

PARLIAMENT is commanded by Royal proclamation to meet “ for 
the dispatch of divers urgent and important affairs” on the 5th of 
February. Amongst the divers urgent and important affairs will 
there be a reform bill? Public opinion upon this important 
question has been ever since the prorogation, and is even now, 
fluctuating. Only a few days ago a letter from a Conservative, 
announcing most confidently that we are to have no reform bill, 
appeared in the Times ; and a few days ago there was an article in 

same paper, which evidently showed that the writer believed 
that the Government means to avoid the question ; but now it seems 
to be the opinion of political gossips that a bill will be tabled. The 
Star, some short time back, announced that the Government will 

: by preparatory resolutions ; but if the Government really 
wish to settle,the question, I cannot believe that they will adopt this 
course, as nothing could come of it but a large waste of precious 
time—in short, a staving off the question for another year. The 
Government is pledged to the eyes, as we say, if it touch this 
gee at all, to produce a bill which shall include both 

e extension of — franchise and the redistr »: on of 
seats, and the discussions on such a bill would absorb 
every available hour of the Session, If, after all, the Govern- 
ment should decline to meddle with Reform—a policy still on the 
cards—there will be, no doubt, an amendment to the Address, 
There has been no fighting amendment proposed since 1859, when, 
after Lord Derby had dissolved Parliament, he was defeated 
on an amendment, and had to resign. Of course, if Lord Derby 
should be defeated on an amendment next Session, or if he should 
be defeated on any serious question, he will advise her Majesty to 
dissolve, He has a right to do so, as this is not his Parliament. 
Your readers, then, will see that, under any circumstances, we shall 
certainly have a stirring Session, and probably a disgolution, fol- 
lowed by a change of Government. seems to me to be the 
course which events will most likely take, If the Govern- 
ment should not bring in a reform bill, they will be de- 
feated on an amendment. If they should bring in a bill, 
I cannot conceive that it will be such a bill as the House can 
accept, It may besuffered to pass the first and second readings ; but 
in # reform bill the principles of the measure lurk in the clauses, 
and when the bill gets into Committee it will be met by such a storm 
of amendments that nothing but a miracle can save the Government 
from defeat upon some vital clause. Without, then, preténding to 
inspiration, I presume to say that dissolution and change of Govern- 
ment before midsummer are imminent. The Conservatives, I know. 
fancy that if Lord Derby should aj to the country he will get a 
ea But then they have always said so, have always 
been ppointed. How can get a majority? It cannot come 
from Ireland, Therethe Liberals, by their Prison Ministers Bill, their 
Oaths Bili, and that bill of Chichester Fortescue, last session, on 


re Every ae 
they expect t 
from England alone t @ majority ? : 
—_: angls oa imp Dae” jority? Such a result seems 
, Low, we could get up a war, that might save us, The Crim 

War postponed the consideration of Reform for twelve years, But, 
alas! there isno war to be had. If we were to rush to the rescue 
of Candia, that would be useless for the purpose; for if we were 
only to threaten Turkey, she would succumb at once, But we cannot 
hope that our Foreign Secretary will do even this, mesbury 
might; but Stanley is so tainted with these modern, cowardly non- 
intervention doctrines that certainly he will not, Last year there 


to 


merely to 
remember "thay, 
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stands little of Conservatism who does not know that war to the 
sturdy, old-fashioned Conservative mind is a far less evil than the 
extension of the franchise. Besides, are there not many so-called 
philosophers who are ready to prove that war is by no means an 
unmixed curse; nay, on the contrary, that in some of its aspects [it 
is a positive blessing. 

But will the Government meet the shock of arms—will it not fall 
to pieces from want of cohesion in its integrant parts? We all 
know that there must be a good deal of antagonism between some 
of its members. Asa whole, it has but little natural tendency to 
cohere, but is bound together merely by the fragile band of party 
necessity. This I have often shown; cad report says that this band 
is strained almost to breaking. The Reform question, if it has been 
seriously considered, must have been a cause of discord. But there 
are other questions now under consideration which, it is said, 
have given rise, or will give rise, to differences which must 
sooner or later explode the Cabinet. Thus, Sir John Pakington 
cannot get rid of the idea that he hasa mission. He is, he thinks, 
appointed by Providence to reconstruct the Navy, and that rapidly, 
But to do this he wants money; not in driblets of a 
million or two a year, but in-vast sums, Disraeli, however, turns 
but a cold and languid ear to all this ; thinks probably of his famous 
phrase “bloated armaments;” points to the fact that we have 
already thirty-six armour-plated ships actually fit for sea; and is of 
opinion that we may to reconstruct our Navy gradually, and 
not with costly hurry, But whatever he may think, he will not 
slacken his purse-strings, Sir John wan to draw upon the 
future; but not only will the Chancellor of the Exchequer not 
consent to this, but will not promise an extra vote. Whereupon Sir 
John is angry, and, 80 says rumour, threatens to resign, It does not 
appear, though, that this threat alarms the imperturbable 
Chancellor, Nor do I believe that the retirement of Sir John at 
once would break up the Government, But it is said that the old 
General, the Secretary at War, is recalcitrant, Dizzy wants to 
overhaul the old General’s department, which, as everybody know 
sadly wants overhauling, certain official barnacies having attached 
themselves to it and sadly impeded its action; and ut this sug- 
gestion of Disraeli the old General winces. And so, altogether, the 
Cabinet is not by any means a happy family. 

The defeat of Captain Talbot in Waterford county has caused a 

ood deal of jubilation amongst the Liberals; and the news of it 

as been received with surprise, But why should it? Waterford 
county has always been Liberal. Only twice since the Reform Bill 
has it returned a Conservative; and on each of these occasions 
there was no contest. It 1859 it returned po Talbot ; in 1865 
the Earl of Tyrone. The Marquis of Waterford has an immense 
estate there; but he cannot effectually command his tenantry. 
The Duke of Devonshire and Lord Stuart de Decies have both large 
landed properties; but they are Liberals, Captain Talbot, the 
defeated candidate, is second son of the Earl of Talbot and 
Shrewsbury. He (the Captain) is in the Royal Navy. Of Mr. 
de la Poer I know nothing. He has never been in Parliament; nor 
does his name appear in Acland’s list of members returned since 
1832. 

There are some thirty notices of motions in the Order Book—put 
there at the close of last Session—and some of them are worthy of a 
line or two. Mr. Blake, of Waterford town, means to propose a bill to 
amend the law relative to charitable donations and bequests in Ireland. 
This, I suspect, is in the interest of the Roman Catholic Church, Lord 
Ernest Bruce has given the following notice :—“ On the Sessional 
orders (that is, when the Sessional orders are passed) to draw the 
attention of the House to the present — of admitting strangers 
to the House, whereby not only all the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral of Great Britain and Ireland (wrong here, my Lord ; only Peers 
in Parliament have the right), but all their eldest sons (wrong 
again; only the eldest sons of Peers in Parliament) have free access 
to the limited space below the Bar, to the exclusion of the eldest 
and other sons of members of this House (wrong once more; 
members’ sons at school have the entrée), no similar privilege 
being granted by the House of Lords to the members of 
the House of Commons, Also, as to the number of ‘strangers 
who are admitted below the Bar in preference to members’ sons, 
or to members of Parliament and members of foreign legislative 
assemblies. (Here, again, must be ablunder. No one has preference 
of a member of the Commons’ House; he may go where he pleases, 
of course.) Also, to the present arrangement for the admission of 
ladies, whereby only twenty-six seats out of about forty are at the 
disposal of members ; and to suggest that a Committee be appointed 
to assist Mr. Speaker in these matters.” With the exception of the 
blunders, this is a very pertinent notice, It does seem very odd that 
the eldest; sona of peers in Parliament should have the entrée, whilst 
eldest sons of members, unless they be at school, are excluded, But 
I hardly see how it can be changed. The House of Commons would 
hardly like to abolish the ancient privilege of the House of Peers ; 
and the gallery below the bar is so small that, unless you take away 
the privileges of the sons of peers, you cannot grant any more, In short, 
it is the old story. The House is wretchedly small and incommodious. 
It wili not hold more than three fourths of the members, and it not 
unfrequently happens that some of the most eminent men in Europe 
come down and cannot possibly be admitted. But the sting of this 
notice is in its tail, The forty seats in the Ladies’ Galiery were all 
at the disposal of the members ; but when Mr. Denison was elected 
he cut off a considerable space as a private box for Lady Charlotte 
Denison, his wife. There has always been, since this was done, a 
good deal of dissatisfaction amongst the members; but nobody 
gave it voice before. I have no doubt that Mr. Speaker has been a 
good deal annoyed by this notice, and hence, I suspect, the addition 
to the Ladies’ Gallery which has been made since last Session. One 
more bench has been added to it at the back, This will give six or 
seven more seats ; but what are ti ——- 80 7 eet 
And what a hole that gallery is! The public would be astonished 
if they could see the ladies ed in their miserable, dark crib. 

The British Institution is, after all, to be opened for a short 
season. A petition was presented to the directors, signed by a large 
and important body of artists, and the directors have ———s 
very properly, to make the best use they can of the time stil 
allowed them by their lease. Accordingly, we are to have an exhi- 
bition towards the latter end of February or the beginning of 
March. The time allowed is short, and I fear that the artists 
will be somewhat put to it to luce anything in the way of large 
pictures.—-The first conversazione of the Langham Society, which 
took place on New- Year's Eve, showed signs of this; but few im- 
portant works were exhibited, and most of the canvases were un- 
finished. There were, nevertheless, some works which will do the 
institution credit. Mr. Weekes has seldom painted anything more 
truthful than the tiny subject I saw on the easel on Monday ; and 
Mr. Fitzgerald has lost none of the rich colour and rare fancy which 
distinguish him. Mr. Hayes’s unfinished sea-piece was, if possible, 
finer than ever; and Mr. H. Moore, Mr. and Mr. C. 
J. Lewis will appear to advantage. The water colours exhibited 
were not, of course, for the British Institution; but I shall look for 
them with interest in the exhibitions. Mr. Linton gathers force; 
and there are others whose names are well known in association 
with the Langham, who have done work that will lend still more 
lustre to the established fame of this excellent society. A portfolio 
of Mr, Duncan’s sketches was one of the treats of the evening. I 
had almost forgotten to note—perhaps from the isolating fact that 
it was the best picture there—that Mr. E. ©. Barnes exhibited his 
version of “ Mariana.” The subject has often been treated, but 
never more happily. Mr. Barnes has studied the poem, and has 
preferred to give the poet’s idea rather than tack the poet’s lines to 
a subject of hisown. ‘The intensity of loneliness and stillness, the 
completeness of the silent grief, are admirably given. I need 
hardly say that the painting is good and telling. 

We have this week had a heavy fall of snow in London. Aslight 
sprinkling—just “enough to swear by”—fell on New-Year’s Day; 
but on Wednesday morning the storm came on in earnest. In a few 
hours’ time the streets were lying under cover of several inches of 
snow, Traffic was greatly impeded, and in many respects entirely 
suspended, Pedestrian locomotion was exceedingly difficult and 
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fatiguing ; most of the omnibuses stopped running, and those which 
persevered had to be furnished with extra horses, as had all cabs 
that continued plying for hire. Waggons and other vehicles stuck fast 
in all directions, progress with anything of a load being impossible. 
Business suffered a serious interruption ; great inconvenience was 
occasioned, and much annoyance caused, by the continuance of this 
state of things for even one day ; but at the time I write two days 
have passed; the “block” is nearly as serious as ever, and no 
effective effort has been made to remove the cause. In its present 
state, and while frost lasts, the snow, although inconvenient, is 
clean, and not exactly an intolerable nuisance; but when thaw 
comes, if nothing is done in the meanwhile to clear the streets, we 
shall be pt into such another “Slough of Despond” as over- 
took us last year from a similar cause. And, so far as I can see, nO 
effort is being made to obviate such an infliction, I have aaa, 
indeed, that on Wednesday night about twenty carts and a hun 

men were occupied in clearing the leading thoroughfare in 
upper Camden Town and Kentish Town. The effort was credit- 
able to the officials of the district, and I hope the dwellers 
therein are duly grateful; but this nibble was insignificant— 
almost ludicrous--when we remember the regions, their import: 
ance and extent, which were utterly uncared for, The snow, while 
dry—as on Wednesday and Thursday—could have been cleared off 
the streets with comparative ease ; but the scavengers were quiescent. 
I don’t know whether they will move ere this reaches the hands 
of your readers; but as yet they make no sign, Snow is 
not mud; and as, suppose, the cleaning contracts spe- 
cify mud only —or, at least, do not specify enow — as what 
the streets are to be cleared of, the contractors apparently 
decline to touch anything not “nominated in the bond ;” and our 
vestry and other officials are too supine in the discharge of their 
duties to take the trouble of compelling a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of their obligations to the public on the part of the contractors 
for scavenging. But this is not wonderful when we remember that 


during the past unusually wet summer and autumn the streets of 
the metropolis erally were in the most disgraceful state, the 
minimum of care in cleansing having been bestowed when a maximum 


of attention was required. Such, however, is the way in which the 
affairs of this great city are mismanaged. When the snow now on 
the ground becomes melted, we shall probably have a repetition of 
the horrors of last winter, Will that do anything to help on 
municipal reform, I wonder ? 

Thear that Mr. Gye has secured for the Royal Italian Opera the 
two new works about which, at the present moment, all musical 
Europe is most interested—the “ Don Carlos ” of Signor Verdi, which 
is to “ inaugurate” the opening of the New Grand O in Paris, 
and the “ Romeo et Juliet” of M. Gounod, upon which the future 
fortunes of the Théatre Lyrique are more or less staked, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 
THE MAGAZINES, 
The ~~ Review, which contains a “Child’s Winter 
Song” by Mr. Swinburne, must wait till next week. I have 
a strong opinion, Mr, Editor, as to that Bright-Morley corres- 
pondence, upon which scarcely a pen in the whole press is 
silent; but it cannot stop where it is; and I sho’ think 
Mr. Morley will scarcely omit, during the next few days, to 
push the matter a ~ I fear, however, there is an un- 
— remark of cho Panza which applies to it. Since 

e foregoing was in type, I have seen the letters of Mr. H. D. 
Seymour and Mr. Morley in the Times, I am sorry to find that they 
do not push the matter any further. Mr, Seymour appears to be the 
writer ; but, though he apologises in the Fortnightly for havin 

uoted Mr. Bright as having said “all the land in England an 

tland,” instead of half of it, he takes no notice of the other part 
of the charge of garbling. In the misquoted from his 
speech, Mr. Bright held the balance evenly between rich and poor 
as to the right or capacity to govern. He was misquoted 
as saying that “the poor are the only people fit to legislate 
for the rich,” and the worst possible inference was drawn from 
the copyist’s or garbler’s own blunder! What Mr. Bright really 
said was :—“I deny altogether that the rich alone are qualified to 
legislate for the poor, any more than that the poor alone would be 
qualifid to legislate for the rich. My honest belief is that if we 
could be all called upon to legislate for all, that all would be more 
justly treated, and would be more happy than we are now. We 
should then have an average—we should have the influence of wealth 
and of high culture, and of those qualities that come from leisure, 
and the influence of those robuster qualties that come from industry 
and from labour.” Of this part of the question Mr. Seymour has 
taken no notice; and it is scarcely too much to add, that the whole 
affair gives considerable plausibility to what I ventured to say last 
week about the too-evident tendency of our Journalism. 

Blackwood begins this month a very pretty-looking idyllic story 
entitied “ Brownlows.” Everybody will like it. O'Dowd suggests 
to novelists that, instead of elaborately describing their characters in 
the body of the story, they should put a table of dramatis persone at 
the beginning. The idea is not new, Mr. O'Dowd ; but it is not bad 
either, The papers on the late Admiral Parker and on Conington’s 
Aineid are both admirable in their way. That on American Women 
and Children is more moderate than was to be expected from 
Blackwood, but scarcely just, and it contains nothing new. We 
have read e line of it before, That American women spoil 
their teeth with “candies” and their complexions with hot air, 
and rarely bloom into the handsome matronly maturity which 
we so much admire in England—this, and much more, is very 
familiar to the general . The same of the “Free Lovers 
business, But, as to the ladies, we must remember, tastes differ. 
Poor Mr. Hawthorne could not stand a stout, strong Englishwoman : 
he said she reminded him of beef. Well, what if she did? It is 
better to be reminded of beef than of mummy. What did Mr. 
Hawthorne think of the Milo Venus? I have now before me a 
phones of a mountain-dew girl, taken in Killarney, She could 

nock a man like me or Mr, Hawthorne into the middle of next 
week with her rosy “left ;” and, for my part, I think her a splendid 
creature. I would that “ Heaven had made me such a man!” 

Macmillan contains rather an affected article by Lord Hobart on 
“The Mission of Richard Cobden.” Cobden, Lord Hobart thinks, 
was the first “international man that ever lived. Mr. Palgrave on 
‘Conington’s Aneid” is, of course, interesting. Mrs. Norton's “ Old 
Sir Douglas” is again discontinued—for a number only. The lady is 
ill. “The Flower-girl of Sinyon” is, however, a charmin 
stop-gap. I am glad to observe, from an advertisement slip attached 
to Macmillan, that the Globe Shakspeare is in its eightieth 


The Churchman's Family Magazine is not to drop ; the difficulties 
or “reasons” (which are quite ——— have been dis; of, and 
the magazine is continued, only it is published by ston and 
Wright. I have always liked it for its sincerity, seriousness, 
moderation, and intelligence. 

In Christian Society there is some v pretty music for a 
Christmas carol. In this magazine the following sentence occurs 
apropos of a book with an awful title, which has much puzzled 
some reviewers :— I would even venture to say that, his work is 
not altogether destitute of a theological value, and he has at times, 
perhaps, approximated closely to the feelings and condition of the 
pape and lost whils in or Sheol, the intermediate state.” 
I think this is the coolest “perhaps” I ever saw in all my life, 

Here is the other Belgravia—the one with the yellow cover. The 
illustrations had better be omitted, if better cannot be done; but 
the letterpress is very good. “The Holcroft Sewing Society” is 
admirable. The second verse of the “ poem” on 281 looks as 
if it had been tampered with, cooked, had something done to it. If 


not, the author ought to be ye with, coo! or dene some- 
thing to; and I ee ee ; cooking would be too strong, 


considering the weather, 

In lode Society the author of an article on “The Beaux Mondes 
of London and Paris” writes, in the interest of virtue, a highly- 
flavoured article about things which his bad logic makes worse than 


7 


they are in themselves, Here is his argument:—Peoples’ moral 
are getting laxer, because there is a growing disposition to dispense 
with authority—people are so radical! Now, the facts are just the 
reverse. It is under Imperialism, or despotism, that morals decay, 
The reason is obvious: the despot who maltreats the soul must bribe 
the body, or he cannot hold his own. So it is in France; so it 
always was; so it will ever be. Andif in Mngland and in America 
people are more lax than they once were, it is because ey have 
taken a leaf out of the book of Imperialism.» There is more liberty 
in London than in Paris, I suppose; but is there less virtue ? 

The Argosy, besides its stories, contains some interesting articles 
of travel, “My Love,” by Margaret Brown, is poetical i con- 
— but not in execution ; it is unmusica’. 

Aunt Judy there isa new ole by Mrs. Gatty, “ The Uni- 
versal Language,” which is full of tenderness and humour. The 
“ Moral,” however, is inexactly expressed. It’s all very well to say, 
“Go and learn the universal language!” but what is it? On the 
face of the parable, it is power of musical expression. Did I hear 
you say, Sympathy ? Pardon me; that is not language, though 
sympathetic expression might be. In fact, this Moral would require 
very great elaboration. Having followed the parable with intense 
interest (in the stalls at a pantomime, just under the drum), I could 
not see my way, and do not now see my way, to a “ categorical 
imperative” that will fit the poem. It can’t be morally incumbent 
on everybody to go and learn to sing like a nightingale. Before now 
I ought to have said a word for the truthfulness and quiet humour 
of J. H. G.’s “ Mrs. Overtheway’s Reminiscences.” Being a doggy 
a too, I take an interest in the new story, “His Name was 

ero. 

In the Victoria I note the following almost incredibly-ludicrous 
account of the arrangements on board a female emigrant ship :— 
“ The arrangements on board the ship which we have named afford 
the most unassailable safeguards against any interference with that 
portion of the occupants whose interests are regarded with especial 
care—the single women. The whole of the poop cabin is reserved 
for their use, and they are not permitted to ho ~~ further converse 
with either the married or single male passengers what is found 
absolutely necessary for carrying on the business of the vessel. wo 
or three of the most respectable married men act as constables, and 
bring food and whatever else is sent from the other parts of the ship 
to that in which the single women are located, Acabin is set apart 
in the poop end for an infirmary, so that even in case of , 
removal to any other part of the veasel is prevented. The sleeping 
cabin, though not very extensive, is airy and well ventilated, and ia 
approached by a single door and staircase, to — even the re- 
motest danger of intrusion,” All this admirable precaution should 
have been ts in one brief eral statement. The details are 
absurd ; and I only wish John Leech were alive to make a picture in 
Punch out of the lines I have put in italics, Yet the ladies in 
general will see no fun in them; they will think this is only one 
cage more of the brutal ribaldry of the male animal. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? It is a problem more difficult than novel, . 

Mr. Editor, I have some gardening publications before me which 
are not clever. Why are gardeners such a iar race ? 
One of these people tells me to “quote” something which he marks 
in pencil. I shan’t. But I shall quote the following from the 
Floral World. The author is describing his own _ 
“Though a distinct and pleasing feature of my very small ’ 
it is but proper to state that it was originally constructed so as 
a screen, to shut out from view the lower part of the garden, whire 
experimental operations render privacy desirable, and w more- 
over, there is nothing for people to see.” If anybody can find me 
a neater bull than this I will thank him for it. Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd is a fine fellow; but he must have watercresses on the 
brain, or some other gardening disease, to have overlooked that, 


--—— 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


I am glad to report the success of a new burlesque at the Sr, 
JAMEs'’s, which was produced on Saturday evening last. The 
name of the author, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, although known for 
some time as that of a valuable contributor to the light literature 
of the day, is new to the London a! and there is always 
a flutter among theatrical folk at the sight of a fresh canditate for 
— favour, As a rule, managers do not believe in new men. 

ry long looked on gas as an innovation and invader of privi 

and correctness of costume as the prelude to the certain destruction 
of the drama, ‘They prefer pure | to precocity, and like the tooth- 
less better than those who are cutting their teeth. In defiance of the 
lex non scripta of the majority of London theatres, Miss Herbert 
has been to Mr. Gilbert what Christopher Columbus was to America, 
and has introduced him to the publ “ Dulcamara ; or the Little 
Duck and the Great Quack,” an eccentricity founded upon the opera 
of “L’Elisir d’Amore,” was received with roars of laughter. The 
majority of the songs and dances were encored ; and in one case, in 
which Dr, Dulcamara bears witness to the surprising properties of 
his own elixir to the favourite air of “Champagne Charlie,” the duet 
and chorus were twice redemanded, The light troupe of the St. 
James's is unaccustomed to burlesque, and therefore should not be 
criticised too keenly. The piece was tolerably acted throughout, 
the chief honours falling to the share of Mr, Frank Matthews, who 
played Dulcamara, and to Mr. Stoyle, who enacted a comic compound 
of French Pierrot and Mysterious Warnerin a penny romance. One 
of the hits of the burlesque was the di of the fact of the 
melodramatic Pierrot being Dulcamara’s long-lost mother. The 
dialogue abounds in satirical allusions and sound puns, as well aa 
those puns whose unsoundness and audacity form their claim to dis- 
tinction. The scenery and dresses are tasteful and appropriate; the 
transformation scene of the usual Christmas magnificence ; and, 
altogether, Dulcamara is as much at home at the King-street theatre 
as in his more roomy quarters at the opera. At the fall of the 
curtain the author was called for, and bowed his acknowledgments 
from that side of the footlights which many authors tread but once, 
but which Mr. Gilbert, I hope, is destined to tread often, 


~ 


Departm: 
service of the Army in the field is at present provided for in all that 
, clothing, medicine, shelter, and transport by the Com- 
ment, by the Military Store 
Department, by the Barrack ent, and by the 


The new chief officer, for whom the title of Comptrolier-General is sug- 
gested, will be responsible to the Secretary of State for War; but h 
subordinates will be responsible to the Genersl or other officers to whose 
commands they are attached. His duties are varied and important. Ail 
orders as to provisions, money, and clothing, &c., are to come 
the raising and moving of the money 
and t he is to arrange 


carriage, 
th him, including 
charge of the military chest. As te transport, 

(with the Quartermaster-General’s approval on strategical grounds) its 
quantity and nature; and he is to exercise a supervision over the 
officers and men of the Transport Corps, to raise local transport in 
the field, and incor; te it with = par eg ad 4 rice 
departments supplying the troops w: ions, forage, fuel, $ 
to control the Hospital supplies; to make contracts, as the Commissariat do 
at present ; and to form the channel of communication between the officer 
in command and the Secretary of State for War on matters of supply and 
expenditure. His department is to look after the muster of men and horses, 
the system of certificates being dispensed with, The Secretary of State at 
home, and the General abroad, would thus have one responsible department 
to deal with and consult, The Commissariat d ment proper should, it 
is proposed, undergo considerable modification, the principal of which will 
be its division into three distinct branches ; one charged with the custody, 
the issue, and accounting of ail consumable stores, provisions, fuel, an 
light ; another charged with the duties of the Military Store Department, 
hospital stores, and camp equipage ; the third with the custody, issue, an 
accounting of all stores for hospitals, The disposal and custody of arms and 
ammunition, the Committee propose should be, in the first place, confided to 
e distinct , to be conducted in communication with the Artillery, 
which has charge of the first and second reserves; while spare guns, arma, 
and munitions of war should be under a separate department, to be called 
the Ordnance Department, under a Director of Ordnance, and to be composed, 
from the present Military Store Department and Royal Artillery. 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY AT THE NORTH POLE.—(DRAWN BY C. JAMES ) 
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JAN, 5, 1867 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES _ 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY AT THE NORTH POLE. 

IMAGINE New- Year's Day at the very head-quarters of winter in 
the land—no, there is no land, it is all ice—in the place which is, as it 
were, the source and core of frost and snow! ‘There have been worse 
things than an Arctic festival, however; and, even amidst that 
strange, wild region, vast in its silent terrors, there have"been brave 
hearts who knew how to be merry when the beginning of anew year 
came round and found them fast bound in the iron bands of winter, 
amidst floating but impassable ram and gigantic walls of solid 
ice, or hills of blinding snow, ved by or tree, and with 
comealy omage shade of colour to break the awful monotony of its 
deadly white. 

Thay was not all silent terrors, however; the floating masses, 
eurging, and whirling in dire confusion on the storm-beaten seas, 
and under the shadow of almost perpetual night, jostle each other 
with appalling sounds and crushing force. Strange, unearthly cries 
seem to come up from the frozen deep ; and in the dazzling gleam of 
the snow-blink, or the pale fitful blaze of the Aurora, monstrous 
shapes seem to rear themselves, which, under the steadier light of 
moon and stars, or in the brief glimmer of the welcome day, are 
revealed as marvellous mountains of diamond, ruby, emerald, topaz, 
aquamarine, —*. her gato lustre as they move. All nature 
there seems like a h-cold bride in a trance, wrapped in a veil of 
snow, and waiting for the sun as for a bridegroom who never comes 
to call her into life. And yet even there nature is instinct with life ; 
for that cold pure water, where shells are visible fulleighty fathoms 
down, changes its hues as you gaze into its limpid depths, and from 
ultramarine flashes suddenly to olive green, Examine it more closely, 
and you may see the cause in the myriads of marine creatures whoswim, 
and feed, and work, and play in it, and so increase and multiply 
that their armies make its waves opaque that but a moment before 
were bright and crystal clear. 

It is difficult to be uw sly merry even at any season 
at the North Pole. The uimaux are, perhaps, a cheerful, but 
certainly a stolid and sedate race, as though they could not easily 
change their faces to a smile lest they might “be struck so,” as 
children say to each other when they equint. We may be sure 
that even the brave explorers, the stout hearts that followed our 
Arctic heroes, felt but a subdued jollity in that wild region where 
they seemed to be shut out, or rather shut in, from all the influences 
beyond the bounds of sunshine. And our bold whalers, most of 
whom hail from Scotland, would be loth to let New-Year’s Day 
pass without at least some attempt at jollity, Soin the act of doing 
80 our Artist has depicted them. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


business is done at this season in prophetic 
almanacks with frontispieces of a solemn hieroglyphic 
character, in which the British Lion, Louis Napoleon, the Pope of 
Rome, a boa-constrictor, and an individual with a resemblance to 
Mep! and Mr, Phelps in Manfred, seem to play the most 
conspicuous parta, 

‘We who do not ess to be prophetic, except in what, after all, 
is the prophet’s highest office—that of teaching and reminding— 
cannot affect to foretel the occurrences of the year which has just 
dawned upon us; but it is our business to record its advent pic- 
torially, ne and we do so in the conviction that it comes 
full of bright hope and loving promise. The dark shadows that fell 
around the retreating footateps of 1866 have in great part vanished 
before the beams that dart from the forehead of 1867, and 
men hailed the advent of the bright, cheery, sparkling winter 
morning of the Ist of Jan as having about it some re- 
assuring influence, It is only when we co: r the tremendous 
events w occurred in year that has just ended that 
we shall be able oe egeet it aright. The position of half 
Europe is changed ; the liberation of the great Italian nation has 
been effected; and there is now, perhaps, more of lasting 
peace than there could have been at any time under the conditions 
which have just been superseded in the States of Germany. The 

t question of Turkey and the East is one of the mysterious 
legacies left by the old year to the new, and none can what it 
may produce: it may be fuli of incalculable benefit, it may bring 
Farge loss; for there is Greece, there is Roumania, 
there are all semi-civilised peoples, or ag ed civilised in the 
wrong place, whose outcome from any event in which they are en- 
fas is so utterly uncertain. It will be strange, however, if we 
ve as little to do with foreign arrangements, and even forei, 
disputes, in 1867 as we had in 1866. Our home troub 
were sufficient last a oa though we have been brought through 
them with a loss far w our expectations and with less of national 
suffering than seemed to threaten us. The murrais amongst our 
cattle—-the pestilence that paid so deadly a visit to the eastern part 
of our metropolis—the panic that threatened our national credit and 
shook the very foundation of our commerce—have away, 
leaving sorrowful memories, but without having ful our fears, 
These, with the terrible famine in our great dependency in India, 
and those more local accidents of flood and the explosions in our 
mines, and that last calamity of all the year, the fire at the Orystal 
Palace, should teach us serious lessons, which, unless we take them 
to heart, may need still more bitter experiences to enforce them. 


A VERY 


Tue VicroRtA CRoss.—A War Office order, dated Jan. 1, confers the 
high di of the Victoria cross on Private Timothy O' Hea, of the first 
battalion (Prince Consort's Own) Rifle Brigade, for his courageous conduct 
on the occasion of a fire which occurred in a railway car containing ammu- 
nition, between Quebec and Montreal, on June 9 last. The sergeant in 
poe od of the escort states that when at Danville station, on the Grand 
Tru a. Se ee ee eS fire. It was 
immediately 4 nected ; and whilst considering 
done Private O’Hea took the from his hand, rushed to the car, opened 
it, and called out for water aladder, It is stated that it was due tohis 
example that the fire was suppressed. 

THE NEW OXFORD PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.—The 
Rev. Henry Lon 
regius prof p of Ecclesiastical 
rendered vacant by the death of the Rev. 
St. John’s College, Oxford 


what was best to be 


Blennerhaseet, Oumberland, on . upon the farm of Mr, 
pr a eS 
ju upon C0- ve prin di 

the workers, and Me Willan Lawson ‘nod servants are 
tarians. All the people of the district who chose to write beforehand for 
Christmay Day, were invited, Musicians were 
cir instruments with them, and it was added, ‘* thoze 
who like may bring their own spoons.” About 1900 people attended. The 


turnips, boiled cabbages, boiled wheat, boiled bariey, shelled pens (half 
ton cash of thane Ganes lasb-aaaned) ¢ etaneahanedl Gime dhapee’ consete, 
of cusphed umnets, varnign catangen paray’ Ga, evar which wes peared 
cabbages, over wi was 
inseed boiled to a jelly fs there wore no’ somdimante of any kind. clther 
upon the extraordin: idioma 
potatoes, it may be imagined that the guests did not sit n with mach 
relish to their ian fare, Each one had an and a biscuit pre- 
sented on shen aR Tr} 6 Mr. Lawson's 
wo steam Cain” * Abel,” set off with steam 
Sp and whistise eceaming te leedl a procamion over the farms bet did 


very far, and the procession 
order was maintained ali day, the farm servants of the catablidument acting 


|THE “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” 


AND MR. BRICHT, 


Tue subjoined correspondence has this week been made public :-— 


To the Editor of the “Fortnightly Review.” 

Sir,—In an article in the Fortnightly Review of Nov. 1, entitled “ Public 
Affairs,” criticising the speeches of Mr. Bright, M.P., you say, “The absurd 
inaccuracy of some of his statements—as, for instance, that all the land of 
Scotland is in the hands of twelve, and of England in the hands of one 
hundred and fifty, —are serious blemizhes in his oratory. in, 
a say, “ His tone too much indicates that in his heart he has adopted the 

‘rench maxim, ‘La c'est le vol.’ What other in ion can 
be placed se Rio caging thes ‘the poor enly are &t to } ate for the 
rich’ ?” 

‘As these things never were spoken by Mr. Bright, and as I cannot suppose 
that the editor of a bie publication has favented them for the pur- 
pose of misrepresen' , you will not be surprised that I should ask you 
what report of Mr. Bright’s speeches you had before you when you wrote 
— he = es ie am, yours, &c., JACOB BRIGHT. 

erle, ¢, Manchester, Nov, 29. 
dir: . 193, Piccadilly, Deo. 5. 


Sir,—_I have communicated with the writer of “ Public airs,” and 
requested him to verify the phrases attributed to Mr. Bright. He assures 
me hecan doso. I shall hear from him to-morrow, when I will acquaint 
you with what he has to say. He isa“ Liberal” member of the House of 
Commons, and would not, I think, speak rashly. If, however, it shouid 
appear that he was wrong, you may rely upon a public and adequate acknow- 
ledgment of the mistake.— Yours faithfully, JOHN MORLEY. 


Jacob Bright, Esq. 

Alderley Edge, Manchester, Dec, 8. 

Sir,-I have your note of the 5th inst. After what occurred in the 
last Session of Parliament, I am not surprised to find that ‘‘ Public Affairs” 
was written by a “ Liberal member of the House of Commons.” He states 
that he can verify the phrases attributed to Mr. Bright. I know that their 
verification is impossible, and on that ground I account for his delay. 

You inform me that, if I am right, there shall be an acknowledgment of 
the “ mistake.” The offence seems to me very inadequately characterised 
by the term “mistake.” I call it a deliberate falsification. The words on 
which the “ Liberal member of the House of Commons” founds the charge 
that, in his heart, Mr. Bright has adopted the maxim, “ La propriété c'est 
le vol,” are placed between inverted commas. Inverted commas imply a 
literal quotation, and no honourable maa will make use of them, especially 
when about to draw inferences intended to damage another's reputation, 
unless he is sure of the truth of his quotation. 

As you will not desire to take upon yourself the responsibility of the 
“ blemishes” and “ wild inaccuracies” of this discreditable article, may I 
request you to furnish me with the name of the writer ?—I am, yours truly, 

John Morley, Esq. JacoB BRIGHT. 

193, Piccadilly, W., Dec. 15, 1866. 

Dear Sir,—I wish to state parenthetically that in no case should I be 
responsible for the mis-statements about Mr. Bright, as they appeared before 
I succeeded to Mr, Lewes as editor of the Review. 

It appears that the statements to which you take exception are inaccurate. 
‘The inaccuracy shali be acknowledged in the Review for Jan. 1, which, as 
you will see, ie ali that I can do to repair the injustice. 

I do not think the writer would object to my furnishing you with his 
name. He is out of town at present; but I hope to see him on Tuesday, 
when I will write to you, if you still think it worth while to know the 
writer's name,—Believe me yours very truly, JOHN MORLEY. 


Jacob Bright, Esq. 
Alderley Edge, Manchester, Dec. 19. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to yours of the 15th inst., 1 beg to observe that when 
a writer is engaged in fair criticism, or when he attacks, I do not care with 
how much severity, the views of an opponent, he has a right to the anony- 
mous if he wish to assume it ; but when he resorts to falsehood, or is guilty 
of carelessness so extreme that it cannot be distinguished from falsehood, 
then, in the interests of the public and of anonymous writers themselves, he 
should no longer be allowed to conceal himself. Such a writer requires to 
be put under restraint, otherwise anonymous slander might become general. 
I know of no mode of applying that restraint but by placing his name 
before the public in connection with his offence. 

With these views, I “ still think it worth while to know the writer's 
name,” and beg that you will give it me without further delay.—Yours very 


truly, Jacos BRIGHT. 
John Morley, Esq. 


Alderley Edge, Manchester, Dec. 27. 
My dear Sir,—I trust you will excuse me for reminding you of my letter 
of the 19th inst., to which I have not yet been favo with a reply,— 
Yours very truly, JACOB BRIGHT, 
John Morley, eq. 
Alderi 


dear Sir,—As I do not hear from you, e I am not likely to be 

communication with the writer of “ Public Affairs.” Being unable, 

, I must ask you to give him the 

is correspondence,— Yours very 
JACOB BRIGHT, 


Edge Manchester, Dec, 30. 


it 
eerefore, to address him throvgh the 
inclosed letter, which I shall publish with 


traly, 
John Morley, Esq. 
To the * Liberati Member of the House of Commons” who contributes to the 
“ Fortnightly Review.” 

Sir,—In article, “‘ Public Affairs,” of last November, when criti- 
cising Mr. Bright's Glasgow speech, you say, “The absurd inaccuracy of 
some of his statements, as, for instance, that all the land of Scotland is in 
the hands of twelve, and of England in the hands of one hundred and fifty, 
prep’ etors, are serious blemishes in his oratory.” 

r. Bright's own statement, taken from the Glasgow Weekly Mail, is as 
follows :—“‘ Are you aware of a fact which I saw stated the other day in an 
easay on this subject, that Aa// the land of England is in the possession of 
fewer than one hundred and fifty men? Are you aware of the fact that 
half “ land in Scotland is in the possession of not more than ten or twelve 
men ?" 

In another part of your article you write, “ Mr. Bright says that the poor 
are the only people fit to legislate for the rich.” Again, you say, “ Mr. 
Bright, if left unchecked, would speedily bring on the war between those 
who have and those who have not. His tone, too, much indicates that in 
his heart he has adopted the French maxim, ‘ La propriété c'est le vol.’ 
What other interpretation can be placed on his saying that ‘the poor only 
are fit to legislate for the rich?’ Such a course as this would bring us to 
the bloody days of June, which is a curious climax for a member of the 
Society of Friends to wish for.” 

The passage from Mr. Bright's Glasgow epeech on which you have dared 
to found this disgraceful attack is as follows :—‘‘ But I deny altogether that 
the rich alone are qualified to legislate for the poor, any more than that the 
poor alone would be qualified to legislate for the rich. My honest belief is, 
that, if we could be all called upon to legislate for all, all would be more 
justly treated, and would be more happy than we are now. Weshould have 
then an average; we should have the influence of wealth and of high cul- 
ture, and of those qualities that come from leisure, and the influence of 
those robuster qualities that come from industry and labour.” 

Now, Sir, I shall not seek for epithets wherewith to characterise your 
conduct in this matter. It is enough that your silence and secresy show 
that you regard it as I do. 

I observe that you go out of your way te make an attack on Mr. Cobden. 
I believe your statement is f. ; but as it a to refer to unreported 
conversations, I am unable to convict you, as ve done in the case of my 
brother. 

You are a “ Liberal member of the House of Commons.” I am at present 
ignorant whether you represent a free constituency (of which there are some 
in England) or whether F po sit for a place where the electors have only the 
‘ance of choice. the latter, you may be less afraid of giving the 


pe your name, as you he an additional claim to the 
support of patrons ; if the former, the case would be different. Those 
who you might pnt inconvenient questicns. In the course of your 
article nay the people of aay nee Gat bal no real id 

your view. you your on the other side of the 
Bf among those who think that things are as are, and that 


thet bill bi 
excluded from 
oe nee: 

‘ou have done one service to the cause of Reform, and for that I thank 


you. By Mr. Bright through miserable inventions of own, 
you have given the atrongest testimony which it is possible too! that 
the es whose influence you would fain undermine are themselves 


am, &c., JACOB BRIGHT, 


Alderley Edge, Manchester, Deo. 30. 


In one of the above letters Mr. Jacob Bright is promised a “ public 
and adequate acknowledgment” of the “inaccuracies” in the 
“ statements” made ing Mr. Bright, M.P. The following is 
the acknowledgment, which appears in the January number of the 
Fortnightiy Review :- 

NotTz.—A complaint has been addressed to us that the writer of “ Publi 
Affairs” in a previous number of the Review nlequoted one of Mir, Bright's 

in which the used words to the effect that “ haif the iand 

Scotiand and of England was in the hands of twelve and one hundred 
and fifty propri te vely.” Instead of “half,” by a clerical error 
we printed “all. Mr. ght gave no authority for his elatement, and 
the writer believes the amended version to be inaccurate, as well as that 
which he inadvertently printed; but he hastens to correct the error, un- 
wittingly made, and to apologise for its commission. 


To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—Since my arrival in town this afternoon I have seen the corre- 
spondence headed “ Mr. Bright and the Fortnightly Review,” published in the 
Times of to-day, and I should be obliged if you would insert at your earliest 
convenience the following letter relating to it.—Your obedient servant, 

HENRY D. SEYMOUR. 

P.S. I never heard of Mr. Jacob Bright’s letter of Dec. 19 till Dec. 29, and I 
wrote my letter to Mr. Bright and sent it to the editor of the Fortnighily 
Review on Dec. 30, 

Atheneum Club, Jan. 2. 


, * Knoyle, Salisbury, Dec, 30, 1866. 

“My dear Bright,—As I am informed that your brother, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, has been writing to Mr. Morley, the editor of the Fortnightly Review, 
complaining of an inaccuracy in an article in which one of your speeches 
was misquoted, and requiring to know the author's name, I write this letter 
to inform you that I wrote that portion of the article which relates to 
English affairs, and in which the error complained of was made. I 
am always to accept the responsibility of what I write, 
and, had you expressed a wish to know the name of the writer 
of the article in question, no doubt Mr. Morley would, after 
consultation with me, have sent it to you without 7: As Mr, Jacob 
Bright had no kind of right to ask for it, I think Mr. Morley acted properly 
in refusing it. I don’t know whether you yourself ever saw the article in 
question, and I will, therefore, mention that it is the ‘ Public Affairs’ article 
of Nov. 1, An apology has been inserted in the January number of the 
Review, and I have directed a number of it to be sent to you at the Reform 
Club, I beg again to apologise for the mistake and to assure you that you 
were not intentionally misquoted. At the same time, I must say that I 
believe your statement that half the land in England and Scotland is in the 
hands of 150 and 12 proprietors res; vely is incorrect ; but, as you give no 
authority for soimportant a declaration, it is impossible to point out where 
the error lies. That there should have been any mistake I deeply regret, 
although it did not affect my argument. I am one of the many members of 
the Liberal party, who, admiring your oratorical genius and fully admitting 
the public benefits which you have in many respects conferred upon the 
country during your long career, must respectfully beg to differ from you 
as to the sudden and sweeping changes which, to judge from your speeches, 
you would wish to intreduce into our laws and Constitution. 

“ Earnestly hoping i may 80 temper your acts and speeches as to 
render it possible for moderate men to agree with and support you, I 
remain, yours truly, “* HENRY D, SEYMOUR. 

“J, Bright, Esq.” 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE PAPACY. 

NINETEEN of the French Bishops have, down to the present date, 
addressed pastoral letters to their clergy on the dangers which, 
according to them, are impending over the Holy See. Some of these 
are long and diffuse, and, as the writers treat the same subject, they 
occasionally repeat each other. The Bishop of Séez, for instance, 
thinks that the war now wages against the big oy be directed against 
the Church itself; and his venerable brother of ors is exactly of 
the same mind, and expresses it in nearly the sameterms. The 
Bishop of Perigueux declares that during the last seven years he 
has never felt. more disquiet and alarm than now ; while the Bishop 
of Agen exults in the incomparable deur of this pacific and 
unarmed Royalty—the Papacy— amid the fever of murderous in- 
ventions which agitates Europe and pi that force threatens to 
become the law of the world.” The Bishop of Autun already hears 
the triumphant shouts of Revolution ringing on all sides. Tne 
pastoral of the Bishop of Perpignan is longer than those of his 
venerable colleagues, and he goes a little out of the beaten track to 
refute a false application of the principle of nationalities :— 

People talk of a plébisciteand of annexation, They may save themselves 
the trouble. We have already the suffrages of 200 millions of consciences. 
If, hewever, a certain number of citizens of the Pontifical States cannot 
endure the glory of being governed by the Holy Father, they will doubtless 
be generous enough to secrifice their personal views to the general good ; 
and, since it seems to them so advantageous to be able to exercise political 
rights, let them shake the dust from their feet, give up their honourable 
nationality, and seek an asylum among a people more worthy of them. We 
hear much talk about principles ; but there is one which has never been 
called in question —viz., that the interest of all should be preferred 
to the interests ef afew. But, no; the true Romans will not have to quit 
the Eternal City. Pius LX. is loved and blessed there, Let them send away 
from the Holy City, not its real citizens, but the delegates of demagogues, 
the turbulent spirits, the wearers of poniards, the ambitious, restless, and 
turbulent enemies of all order, and Rome will at once enjoy the benefite of 
tranquillity. . . . Wedo not comprehend the complaints of en i Has 
she not a sufficient share in the Pontifical Government ? The Head of the 
Church is one of her own sons, The august Senate who elect him dwell, the 
greater part of them, under her beautiful sky ; and the Congregations who 
share the solicitude of the Sovereign Pontiff in the administration of the 
Catholic world are composed of Italian Prelates. The whole Church receives 
especially from Italy and by Italy the religious impulse which makes her 
social life, and thus it may be said that Italy reigns over the city and over 
the world ; and yet Italy complains! Does she not fear that, tired out by 
her unfounded iamentations, the Catholic nations may, in their turn, cry 
out against her privileges, and require to be more largely represented in the 
capital of souls, in order not to be forced to subscribe to the demands and 
the preferences of the children of Italy ? 

The Bishop of Coutances says that when, twelve years ago, the 
dogma of the immaculate conception was proclaimed, there was 
reason to believe that the protection of the Mother of God would 
ensure to the earth a long period of repose, That rig by been 
disappointed, and Providence reserved for mankind h trials, 
which they are now enduring :-—- 

Alas! the aspirations of man have been vain. God, who, it was be- 
lieved, was coming nearer to us, is hidden from us more and more; and tho 
days of joy we then hoped for have not yet risen, but are rather changed 
into days of anguish. We cast our eyes over the map of the world, but we 
look in vain for the felicity which we so much needed—that felicity of which 
the proclamation of the immaculate conception seemed to us as the happy 
augury. On whatever side we turned our gaze, in Europe, in America, 
everywhere, we beheld wars, murderous battles, bloody conflicts, fratricidal 
struggles between Christian nations, and even between people of the same 
race, Everywhere we find passions roured to the highest pitch ; the Revo- 
lution seeking to destroy all, tc domineer over all—everywhere the dis- 
regard or the persecution of religion, and of the most elementary principles 
of natural law; everywhere disorder, ruin of the past, and menaces 
pregnant with danger for the future. 

The pastoral concludes with a historical sketch of the rise and 
growth of the temporal power. 

The Bishop of Annecy also gives a history of the temporal Papacy, 

The pith of the pastoral of the Bishop of Nancy is that those who 
have forgotten the Divine promises are the only persons who predict 
the ruin of the Pa - 

The Bishop of Nevers believes that “the word of France is equal 
in power to her flag ;” and, after quoting some from the 
Pontifical allocutions, he recommends the faithful to refrain from 
recriminations, “ however just they appear to them to be.” 

The pastoral of the Bishop of Valence is pacific. 

The Bishop of Frejus compares the present crisis to the trials 
which beset Job -— 

Asin the time of Job, God may allow the Prince of Darkness to ravage for 
a time the heritage of His servants. It isthns that He makes dhair glory 
brighter by multiplying their merits. But later he restores to them more 
than the good they have iost ; and Satan returns to his abyss, vanquished 
by the upright, just, firm, and patient sufferer who has not wavered in his 
triale Ie is expeci cially in the days of tribulation (cays the Psalmist) that 

Lord Ss, ¢ hears our prayers and sends us succour, It is 
then that He delivers the just man and pn him, 


After giving a portrait of Pius IX., “whose calm figure soars 
in serene majesty above the stormy and tortured epoch,” the Bishop 
of Pamiers thus alludes to the Pontifical allocutions :— 

The advanced sentinel of th of th d, 
silent whatever the peril that cnceaapenste him, he hes fons = roy 
revolution its last mask ; he reminds the monarchs and the judges of the 
land of the formidable judgments of the living God ; and once more brands 
with all the authority of his decrees, with all the energy of his apostolic 
courage, the acts of the most powerful Potentate, This is a monument 
od yy pose ger BE a pom sneer | zeal which nothing arrests 
proclaimed. 14 pies of justice and truth are to be 

One of the most recent in date is the pastoral of the Bishop of 
Amiens ; but it is little more than a recital of the farewell pecch, f 
as ' Pope be ted eye omy: j 

e confidence of the Bishop of Vannes reposes not only on God 
bat aleo on man, for he appends to his pastoral the eiters of 
Generals de Cissé and Lauriston calling for volunteers to fill up the 
vacancies in the Franco-Romwan Legion, and to increase its effective 
strength, These have been already given, 
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The Bishop of Limoges sees the finger of Providence in the arrest 
of the revolutionary movement the consummation of which might 
be foreseen some years ago; and he dwells on the hesitation of 
many among the enemies of the Papacy. But he asks whether 
this delay should not be considered as a calculation on the part of 
political men, . 

Both in substance and in form the pastoral of Monseigneur de 
Dreux Brezé, Bishop of Moulins, is perhaps the most original, He 
says :— 

Yet a week, and this year of 1866, of which we are exhausting the dregs, 
will have passed into the abyes with the many that have gone before. It 
has been a year more culpable, perhaps, than those which preceded it, and 
visibly more visited by calamity, and, above all, more full of the germs of 
future chastisements, In this strange situation, which the perfidiousness of 
some, the fears of others, and, perhaps, a loyalty more confiding have 
created for the apostolic chair, the piety that would know all combats 
against the respect which dares not demand anything, and is forced to 
divine that into which it is not permitted to us to inquire. We know, at 
all events, that the Holy Father will not leave the temb of the Apostles but 
to save, far from their relics, abandoned for awhile to persecutors, the sacred 
liberty of their ministry. Far be it from me to wish to snticipate or to 
divine the fature; but if the office of prophet has its difficulties, that of 
dupe is still harder, And since many among the faithful anxiously seek 
information from you as to the trials in store for the Church, content your- 
selves with referring them to their recollections ; at the same time pray 
that so many lessons may be instructive to them, 


The Bishop of Marseilles is of opinion that “long discourses are 
now unnecessary.” He cuntents himself with offering an asylum 
to the Pope in the city of Marseilles, and chteunen is Holiness 
thus :— 


You have millions of sons who, in this shipwreck, would consider it as 
their greatest happiness to lay at your feet their fortunes and their persons. 
But a Bishop of Marseilles may be permitted to claim by preference, in his 
people’s name and in his own, that glorious privilege, It is a privilege 
which none can dispute ; for you, Holy Father, wrote some years ago to one 
of my venerated predecessors these words which still lives in the hearts of 
the people of Marseilles, and which your misfortunes make still more 
precious. ‘ The zeal of their fathers for religion has not cooled in the 
hearts of the Marseillaise, as proved by the numerous works of Christian 
charity and the religious establishments which in that city are flourishing 
and prosperous, Lately, when a terribie tempest swept over Italy, and par- 
ticularly over our city of Rome, the ecclesiastics, forced to fly, were received 
in Marseilles with the most generous hospitality; and we ourselves, if 
Divine Providence, whose designs are inscrutable for the human mind, had 
not disposed otherwise, forcibly driven from our capital, would have wil- 
lingly sought an asylum in the city of Marseilles,” 

This letter, it may be remembered, was addressed by the Pope, in 
April, 1851, to the then Bishop of i : 

he Archbishops of Besangon and Aix tell theirclergy and their flocks 
that they have prayed and caused others to ve for years back, and 
they now declare that these prayers should be more humble and 
more earnest than ever. Their pastorals are very short, 


es 


A BISHOP HISSED IN A CATHEDRAL,.--The Gazeite of Treviso of the 

26th of December contains the following :—“ Yesterday morning Bishop 
Zinelli went to the cathedral to celebrate Christmas Day, and to address the 
people. There was an immense crowd present. When Monsignore alluded 
in his address to the persecutions of which the head of the Church has been 
the object on the part of the Italian people and a pertion of the clergy, 
there arose very significant murmurs, then hisses, and lastly vociferations. 
The speaker said that he was speaking from the pulpit of truth, and that 
the house of God ought to be respected. If that were not done, he added, it 
would be better for the evil disposed to retire, The murmurs were such 
that the preacher had to bring his discourse to a conclusion by giving the 
blessing. Some disorder took place in the church, and several persons 
were bruised, The people afterwards collected at the side-door, through 
which it was thought the Bishop would pass, The Royal Carabiniers and 
the police had great difficulty in dispersing the crowd. The Bishop got 
safe and sound into his palace, accompanied by hisses and hootings. In the 
course of the evening the people again collected in the neighbourhood of 
the Bishop’s palace, Some windows were broken. The corporation of 
Treviso, iz consequence of these events, issued the following proclamation :— 
‘Citizens, excited demonstrations made on even justifiable grounds in the 
public streets may easily overstep the limits consistent with national 
dignity and what is allowed by law. in the assemblage of yesterday good 
sense and perseverance cote Bey in calming the minds of the people and 
in preventing fresh disorders from breaking out. Citizens, let us show by 
deeds that we are worthy of the liberty which we have acquired at the cost 
of so many sacrifices,’”” 

THE NEW Law ON RAILWAY COMPANIES.—During the present month 
the Act passed in the late Session to amend the law relating to securities 
issued by railway companies will practically come into force. Half-yearly 
accounts are to be filed, and on or before the 15th inst. every railway 
company is to have a registered officer, whose name is to be entered at the 
office of the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies. Within fourteen days of 
each half year—the first half year ending on Monday last—every railway 
company is to make an account of its loan capital authorised te be raised 
and actually raised up to the end of the half year, and the same may be 
perused without payment by any shareholder, stockholder, mortgagee, bond 
creditor, or holder of debenture stock of the company, or any person 
interested in any mortgage, bond, or debenture stock of the company. 
Within twenty-one days of the end of each half year the account is to be 
filed with the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies. No company is to 
borrow money or issue debenture stock unless it has deposited the required 
account. If at any time any railway company fail to register or keep 
registered the name of its secretary, accountant, treasurer, or chief cashier, 
or to deposit with the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies in England 
within the time required by the Act such a copy of the loan capital account, 
or borrow any money on mortgage or bond, or issue any debenture share, 
without having first deposited with the registrar, to be guilty of an offence, 
and for every such offence, on summary conviction, to be liable to a 
penalty of £20, and £5 a day during which the same continues after the 
first day on which the penalty is incurred. Further, the Act declares that 
if any director, or registered officer of a company, signs any declaration, 
account, or statement under this Act, knowing the same to be false in any 
particular, he is to be deemed guilty of an offence, “If any director or 
officer of a railway company is guilty of an offence against this Act, he 
shall be liable, on conviction thereof on indictment, to fine or imprisonment, 
or, on summary conviction, to a penalty not exceeding £10.” An account, 
statement, or declaration under the Act is not to be admissible as evidence in 
favour of @ railway company of the truth of the matter therein stated. 
Full particulars are to be given in the accounts to be filed of the half-yearly 
conditions of every railway company, and to be opened for inspection in 
the manner described, 

Tuk LONDON CASUAL WARDS.—The authorities of the Poor-Law Board 
are investigating privately the circumstances narrated in our last week’s 
Number, showing how the applicants at the Clerkenwell casual ward were 
refused the relief to which they were entitled. The police suthorities, too, 
are making an investigation of the same affair, as it is the duty of the police 
to report all such cases of refusal te their superiors. Inquiry has pro that 
the cases mentioned are by no means isolated infractions of the law at these 
wards—infractions by which houseless wretches have been compelled to 
wander from parish to parish in search of shelter and food. On cman 
night last a wretched-looking man went to the district police station wit! 
the tale that he had made application at Clerkenwell casua! wards for relief 
and had been told he could not be admitted. He was lingering about the 
door when the officer in charge, he stated, seized hold of him and roughly 
expelled him from the dark forecourt of the premises, and the statement was 
corroborated by the marks of ili-usage he bore, The inspector on duty sent 
& constable te the wards with the man, who was thereupon admitted. The 
only reason for this cruelty that can be assigned is that the officers have a 
desire “to keep the numbers down,” as the jans, it is supposed, 
look with satisfaction upon decreased numbers, however obtained. 
The guardians of the neighbouring parish of Holborn have 
erected excellent wards; and inspections of them at different 
times show that the officers know the law under which they 
act, and carry it out with firmness and humanity, The neediess cruelty 
practised at many places of keeping the half-clad wretches who claim 
shelter waiting in the cold does not exist here, and the work test is exacted 
for the lodging and relief, There is no order to shut out visitors to the 
wards, as is given at Clerkenwell; and the fact that the guardians and 
officers do their duty at the Holborn wards can be proved by anyone, Ali 
that is wanted to make the Holborn system of relief perfect is the plan of 
leaving the police to deal with the applicants for relief, The place where 
the Houseless Poor Act is best seen in operation is Marylebone, The 
guardians here, as a body, had little faith in the Act; but they adopted it, 
and the result has proved highly satisfactory. No applicant whatever is 
refused admission by the workhouse officials, and yet the numbers have been 
this year about 400 a week as compared with upwardsof 1000 last year, being 
now less than half. One reason of this is that, at Marylebone, all the 
casuals have to apply to the police; and the idle and regular vagrant will 
not face the ordeal, but go to the City, where the guardians, afraid of 
“ centralisation,” will not adopt the police system, and so are overrun with 
the classes who will not work. It is not too much to say that the system 
pursued at Marylebone, and carried out by Mr. Douglas, has relieved the 
London streets of an immense mass of pauperism. The officers of the casual 
ward of this workhouse have orders te admit any respectable person to view 


he wards at any time; and this is a guarantee 1 
admi od. y ; guarantees that the law is properly 
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Literature. 


The Reign of Law. By the Duke of AncyLt, London: 
Alexander Strahan, 


We do not mind saying we like this book beyond anything we 
have read for a longer period than we care to name, always qualify- 
ing our approbation by the old Highland reservation, “Tho it be 
by a Campbell.” We live in an age when much is said of  “ bloated 
aristocracy ;” effete, effeminate, tenth transmitters of foolish 
faces, whose minds are only fitted for, and seem filled with, 
the smali “pon of life, including of course horses, dogs, 
and deer. The mental capacity of some members at least of 
this class is sufficiently exhibited in the Upper and Lower 
Honses, while its cult and occasionally genius, are amply 
vindicated in poetry, politics, aud historic writing, But, in the 
higher walks of science, his Grace of Inverary leaves, as it were, 
his class, and takes his etand among the few upon earth who are 
properly called “thinkers”—not a thinker of deep things, but a dee 
thinker of common things. His Grace is said to be ambitious; but if 
his bethe ambition of “ opening the gates of thought” toa knowledge 
of the dust of which we are made, the earth on which we live, and 
each living thing therein ; the laws and forces which it, and they, 
and we exhibit at work in and around us, as well as the laws, and 
— and motives which actuate the mind and soul, including all 

at is 

In the round ocean, and in the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ;— 


if this ambition be a weakness, it is at least a rare one among dukes; 
and we agree with Mr, Darwin's “Theory of the Development of 
Species” to the extent that we grant the present Campbell to be 
developed beyond most of his race or name heretofore. In this 
volume we recognise the intellect which indicated its latent light 
in Sir William Hamilton’s class-room some twenty years ago 
developed and setting forth its own convictions ; showing where an 

why and how it does or does not agree with M. Guizot, 5 Stuart 
Mill, Professor Tyndall, Dr. Bushnell, Professor Owen, Dr. James 
M‘Cosh, Professor Tulloch, Dr, Whewell, Professor Huxley, Dr. H. W, 
Aukland, Mr. Lewes, the famous Darwin, and a score of other writers 
of note. This is done in a manner eo simple and lucid, though logical 
and metaphysical, that the ordinary reader cannot help thinking 
that he himself sees men and things in a manner which somehow 
never occurred to him before. Portions of this work were addressed 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, or appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review or Good Words, ‘The deep interest in the matter dealt 
with,” says the author, “has induced me to expand them, to add 
new chapters on other aspects of the same subject, and to publish 
the whole in a connected form,” We regret that the author's 
intention of concluding with a chapter on “Law in Christian 
Theology ” is for the present deferred. “The Reign of Law in 
Nature,” “Creation by Law,” “ Law in the Realm of Mind,” “ Law 
in Politics,” “ The apparent exceptions to the Supremacy of Purpose,” 
and “The Supernatural,” form the headings of the chapters here given. 
Rationalism and Materialism will not like the manner in which the 
common idea of a “miracle” being the suspension or violation of 
the laws of nature is treated, nor the relation in which “ prayer” 
stands to the fixity of natural Jaws in the realm of matter and mind, 


Hobson's Choice. A Story. By Dutton Cook, Author of “Bir 
Felix Foy, Bart.,” &c, London : Sampson Low and Co. 
Mr. Dutton Cook’s new story has already delighted thousands of 


in magazine pages, and well deserves its present honourable | 


form. It isasi of character rather than of incident, and will 
make pleasant ing for those who are fond of pleasant society, 
There is only one volume of it, and there is no tangible story until 
the middle of that; but the style is light and cheerful, and the 
pages get turned over quickly. There are just a few chapters 
of Lincoln’s-inn life, amongst briefless bachelor barristers, but 
the scene is generally at Beachvilie, of course on the coast; 
and Mr. Cook makes be good gossip out of it, although almost 
every writer has already worked the seaside watering-place to 
deat The half-dozen or more characters flitting to and fro 
are well worth an introduction and acquaintance. They are all 
distinctive, tolerably lifelike, generally worthy people enough ; but 
nothing deeper in tone than average people may be next door. 
The spinster aunt is nice—nice is the only word; and the way in 
which she is tricked by her heartless and qo, oe is a thing 
to be lamented, were it impossible not to laugh. But this part of 
the story is so well preserved in secret that it would be unfair to 
give it, The young men, who turn out at thirty-five years 
so honest and sensible, and so different from what people imagine 
them, are no less good society ; and their marriages, which are any- 
thing but brilliant, do great honour to their heads and hearts. Ic is 
something to have three or four marriages amongst persons whom 
we seem to know, and unaccompanied by any myn ype or 
tremendous effects, all in the space of one volume ; and, therefore, 
“ Hobson’s Choice” will be found s capital story for just one evening. 
Since we last met with Mr, Dutton Cooke, in company with “ Paul 
Foster’s Daughter,” he has contracted one or two habits of expres- 
sion which should be avoided. Everything is “quite”—“ quite a 
crdéwd,” “quite a family dinner,” and so forth, And what does the 
Rev. Mr. Barlow, a peer’s nephew and a great man at Cambridge, 
mean by saying, “I shali not return to Beachville very imme- 
diately”? But he is not worse than some of the others, 

it be intended for humour ? 


Emblems, Divine and Moral; The School of the Heart; and 
Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man. By Francis QUARLES, A 
New Edition ; with a Sketch of the Life and Times of the Author, 
London : William Tegg. 

This reissue—not as ‘ new as it looks” to the uninitiated in publish- 

ing mysteries—is a handsome book ; but Quarles is a doleful sort of 
ng for a Christmas present, except toa very sick, bedridden, or 


monomaniacal m, The one thing he does not believe in is 
“cakes and ale.” Not content with saying that this mortal life is 
without significance unless we believe in a future and a better life ; 


that every act of our present career has, whether we will or no, 
reference to another career; and that he is an irreligious man 
who does not live in the light of this idea, Quarles belon 
we need not say, to the school of which we will offhan 
christen afresh as the Metaphysico-religious Flagellants. This 
life, in their view, is not only “vain,” without another ; 
it is vain because there is another. Every pleasure is asnare; the 
joy of the warrior and the joy of the lover; the sword is naught, 
and the myrtle around the sword. We have no sympathy with this 
view of life, The pleasures of existence do, indeed, speak to us of 
greater pleasures still; only not because the cup of human joy is so 
empty, but because it is so full. That which so often runs over must 
be fed from infinite fountains, That which makes our breasts and 
souls so yearn and burn within us must be taken as a hint of some- 
thing better and greater behind the folded curtain, This view of 
the subject, indeed, constantly discloses itself, even in Quarles. For 
whence does he import the charm and, often, the t beauty and 
force of his emblems, but from the most impassioned of human expe- 
riences? His pictures, with their odd, crude naiveté, are full of passion, 
which wouid be totally absurd if there were nothing worth striving for 
in human life. We believe the tendency of books like Quarles’s Emblems 
to be, in ordinary minds, not towards unworldliness, but towards 
other-worldliness, To well-read, sympathetic, imaginative readers 
Quarles will always have attractions of his own; but to them it is 
unnecessary to recommend him. If, however, the offensive preaching 
advertisement with its extract from an idiotic “reverend” about 
the utter baseness of human nature were removed, this would make 
a good child’s book. Children all love Quarles, as they love Bunyan. 
They are too innocent to be able to tas'e the bitter (and stupid) 
dregs of the man’s thought ; but they love the pictures—and well 
they may. The hand which drew them did it with an unconfessed 
joy in natural, human beauty ; and was a good deal better than its 
fi foolish, sordid creed, 
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Half-hours with the best Letter-writers and <Autobiographers. 
Forming a Collection of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent 
—— By Cuarvies Knigut, London: George Routledge 
and Sons, 


It would be difficult to find a present-book which better combines 
than this the maximum of worth with the minimum of show. The 
book has nothing to do with Mr, Knight's former “ Half-hours.” It 
is quite distinct and on another plan, and the popular title alone is 
imitated. Let us see what the new system is like, There are one 
hundred “half-hours” in all, and chapter contains many, all of 
which make up one general subject. Thus, chapter six relates to 
Mrs. Delany and Miss Burney. Various sources are searched for a 
paper on “ Court Life Eighty Years Ago,” and Mr. xi supplies 
connecting passages for his extracts. Then follow Miss Burney’s 
amusing passages from the “ Diary,” concerning the Court equerries, 
and that miserable old Mrs, wellenberg, the Mistress of the 
Robes, The reader's attention is next taken with the correspondence 
of Crisp and Miss Burney, and her introduction to Burke; and the 
chapter conciudes with a description of Court life at Brighton in 
1787, extracted from Dr. Campbell's “Diary.” The effect of this 
lan is—-in miniature—like turning over many books in a splendid 
ibrary, but without the trouble. All the subjects, of which there 
are eighteen, can scarcely hope to make themselves eo interesting as 
the one described, The strange mixture of literature and state, of 
perfect ease and of perfect stiffness, so different from our 
own time, and yet removed from it so little, make up a 
fascinating scene, In the present day manners are much im- 
proved; but literature and state are not much in the habit of 
meeting. Amongst others, Mr. Knight gives chapters on Howell’s 
letters from Spain, &c., in connection with the contemplated 
marriage of Charles, Prince of Wales; the friendship of Gray, 
West, and Walpole; Horace Walpole and the Miss Berrys; 
Shenstone (not peculiarly interesting) ; Sterne, in which he takes a 
more lenient view than Thackeray; and, of co Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Such historical and biographical sketches form 
reading which must be delightful to the young, and of real sub- 
stantial value to thousands of busy men and women whose little 
leisure is at the mercy of mere circulating libraries, and to whom the 
British Museum is about as accessible as the Pyramids, 


The Draytons and the Davenants. A Story of the Civil Wars. By 
the Author of “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,” «tc. 
London : T. Nelson and Sons, 

We should recommend people “ —— up,” in literature or in body, 

not to touch “The Draytons and the Davenants,” but to leave it for 

their serious young people who do not object te combine instruction 
with amusement. Not, by-the-way, that they will find much of the 
amusing element in the book, but there is some interest of a social 
as well as historical kind, The story is built upon the civil 

war, and what led to it, from about 1638 to the death o 

and it is told in a series of extracts from diaries or f 

two young ladies, At Netherby there is the Drayton family, rather 

reduced, and all for Hampden, and Cromwell, and the Parliament ; 
and next to them the great family of the Davenants, all for Strafford, 

Laud, and the King. Miss Olive of the one house, and Miss Lettice 

of the other, er ie gy etre it on the s Meg as, oor 

their opposite politics, the families are very g i we may 
sure that a little lovemaking, for good or for evil, takes place, But 
et of story there is ecarcely any. However, there is the outline of 
istory in large quantities ; and the attempt to give it a contem- 

poraneous air is sometimes not unsuccessful, But then, when it is 
not unsuccessful the quaintness of style is tedious; and when it is 
unsuccessful it is dull in a different way. There is a great deal too 
much of it. People would never go to such a book for history, 
and the actual story is almost #iZ. The ultra-Puritanism of Aunt 
Dorothy is very well described, and the liberal political spirit of the 
Roundhead and Cavalier family makes an agreeable picture, and also 
figures somewhat in the way of a surprise. “The Draytons and 
the Davenants”’ may answer the good end of giving young readers 
an idea of the time ; although the substitution of Aim for he, and 
such a phrase as “ Every —- and castle in the kingdom have 
surrendered,” will a y be looked upon as fanciful pictures of 
the period. But, although the book is produced very handsomely, 
we are sure that it does not deserve the treatment which some gift- 
books do deserve-—namely, the dubious courtesy shown to the mouth 
of the gift-horse, a thing not to be looked into. 


Social Reform in England. By Lucien Davgsiges DE Pontss, 
Translated by the Widow of the Author, With Appendices by 
the Translator. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 

This book consists of a translation of a series of Dapers, some of 
which appeared seer in the Kevue des Mondes, and all of 
which have passed through two French editions, in a collected form, 
under the title of ‘Etudes sur l’Angleterre.” The translator has 
done two pieces of good work in preparing this edition—she has 
piously aided in raising an honourable monument to her husband's 
memory, and in ——s information on —— the thorough venti- 
lation of which he had greatly at heart. For both we thank her, 
and can assure our readers that they will find much really valuable 
information here collected, The matters treated of—such as the 
history and treatment of criminals and paupers—are not always 
particularly agreeable; but, pleasant or not, they are topics that 
demand and must receive attention. M. de Pontés appears to have 
studied his several themes with care; and, although somewhat 
amateurish in his style, and a little too Social-Science- Associationish 
in the tone of his thought, his book may be conned with profit by 
all who take an interest in the subjects of which it treats, 


Simple Truth, Spoken to Simple People. By NonMAN M‘Leop, D.D., 
one of her Majesty’s Chaplains. London: Alexander Strahan. 
We like to hear of ~~ truth being spoken to the workin, 
people of Glasgow by her Majesty's Chaplain and friend, an 
this the more because we have heard this preacher denounced from 
the Scottish pulpit and as “to be pitied,” because of his large 
views—“ too large,” said—concerning the Jewish Sabbath. 
The semblance of inno in the temple, the sick-room, or the 
corn-field was resented by well-meaning ore in the days when 
Dr. M‘Leod’s Master walked this earth. e cannot but commend 
the Christian charitable spirit that pervades these ad espe- 
cially those on the “ Principles of Christian Toleration” and on 
“Prayer.” We do not profess to quote sermons, and far less parts of 
them. The charge of levity and irreverence in holy things made 
— this “innovator,” who is sinful enough to love the strains 
of the pibroch at a time in a place—and, more, has 
courage enough to confess to this redness—is contradicted by 
the devout but enlightened strain in which this “son of the Gael” 
appeals by simple truths to simple hearers in choice Ossianic 
sublimity. 
Wives and Daughters. An Everyday Story. By Mrs. Gasket, 
A New Edition. With Five Illustrations, London; Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 
We hail with pleasure this new, cheap, and handsome edition of 
“ Wives and Daughters,” a story which we feel, more than ever, 
after a second run through it, is not only Mrs, Gaskell’s best work, 
but one of the most natural, pleasant, and wholesome tales of 
domestic life in the whole range of English literature. Under its 
present form, we are sure it will have a large circulation. 


The Treasure Book of Devoticnal Reading. Edited by Bens Amin 
Orme, M.A, London: Alexander Strahan. 

This is a very elegantly got-up volume of extracts from the 
writings of the best authors—English and foreign, ancient and 
modern—who have treated of devotional subjects. As many of 
these extracts are from the works of some of the strongest, clearest, 
and most devoutly-minded men that ever lived, the reader has not 
only placed before him pure, lofty, and holy thoughts, but such 
thoughts clothed in the finest language. Altogether, a most useful 
book, and one which may be cordially recommended for reading in 
serious —and, indeed, in all—circles, 
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GENERAL MONTEBELLO AND THE OFFICERS OF THE FRENCH GARRISON TAKING LEAVE OF THE POPE ON THE EVACUATION OF ROME. 
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THE EVACUATION OF ROME: EMBARKATION OF FRENCH TROOPS OF THE LINE ON BOARD THE INTREPID, AT CIVITA VECCHIA. 


THE DEPARTURE OF FRENCH TROOPS FROM ROME. 

THE very last French soldier has now left the Eternal City, after 
having seen the final packing up and transport of the very ast of 
the military baggage. It is wonderful how those bright, little, gay 
Paris-loving warriors could have existed so long in the great duil 
capital which they garrisoned; and yet more wonderful how many 
people will regret their departure on personal grounds, for they had 
made 7 friends, and Rome will be ¢riste to many a dark, flashing 
Italian girl for some time to come, That farewell of the Pope to 
General Montebello was a solemn one to the men who, though they 
were French soldiers, were Roman Catholics by tradition and pro- 
feasion; and the very weakness and worldly necessity of the 
Pontiff gave his message, which had in it a shade of denun- 
ciation, a solemn meaning. Had his words failed to affect 
that audience, then, indeed, the days of the Papacy would 
have been numbered, its power gone, and Ichabod might have been 
written on the walls of the Vatican. 

L’Opinione says that the presence of the French in Rome was the 
“principal reason why the Pope and Italy could not be reconciled, 
and that peace has now become possible. As long as the French re- 
mained in Rome the Pope and Italy could not come to an under- 
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FRENCH HUSSARS EMBARKING ON BOARD THE 


standing, because their protection enabled the Pope to dispense with 
providing for the necessities of the civil Government, which he per- 
sists in considering the best guarantee of his spiritual independence. 
Peace will be brought about now, because the continual contact of 
two Powers which have nothing irreconcilable in themselves, and 
the necessity every moment which will oblige them to recognise 
each other, treat with each ether, and mutually esteem each other, 
will slowly remove those obstacles which now seem insuperable. It 
is not a thing which will come in a moment, but it is one which will 
infallibly come.” 

At all events, the last company of the army of occupation has 
left Civita Vecchia on board the vessels which lay there in the port ; 
and the departure of the familiar uniforms has been regarded with 
very mingled emotions by various conditions of people as they 
watched the embarkation of the horses of the two squadrons of 
hussars on board the Gomer, and saw the boats filled with 
the little lines-men who were to be packed on board the Intrepid. 
We have already recorded how silently and unostentatiously the 
troops left St. Angelo for the railway, They reached the fortified 
seaport where they were to embark with equal quietude. 

It is a picturesque, straight-streeted, unhealthy place, this Civita 


town, although Consuls from most of the great European States 
reside in it, and steam communication connects it with the 
whole southern and eastern world, It was the old Portus Trajanus, 
was captured by Totila, and retaken by Narees in 553, and 
since that period has been frequently taken and destroyed only to 
be rebuilt by the conquerors. It was made a free port by Pope 
Clement XII. ; its fortress was begun in 1512 by Julius II., from 
designs by Michael Angelo, and finished by Paul III. The walls 
of the town were built in 1590 by Urban VII. ; but the place is quite 
incapable of defence, and there are or were more convicts than 
inhabitants. The port itself, however, which owes its origin to the 
Emperor Trajan, is perhaps the best in what were recently called 
the Papal dominions. The basin is round, and is justly esteemed a 
chef-dceuvre. The harbour is formed by two large moles; and a 
break water outeide, constructed on a similar plan to that of Plymouth, 
protects the shipping from the heavy sea brought in by the western 
gales. On its southern end a lighthouse has been erected, with a 
lantern 74 ft, above the sea level. There is a depth of water for 
ships of 400 or 500 tons, and vessels of greater draught may anchor 
inside the breakwater. Our Engravings represent the embarkation 
of the hussars and the line regiments on board the vessels awaiting 


Vecchia, with an ancient history and little else to recommend it as a | them in the port. 
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LORD DUFFERIN ON IRELAND. 

Lorp Dvurrerin has published a long letter which he calls an 
answer to the question put to the Kilkenny parliament—* How is 
it that the King is not the richer for Ireland?” Dealing first with 
the statement that the fountain-head of Ireland's calamities is trace- 
able to the Irish proprietary of former days, Lord Dufferin first 
suggests and then inquires “whether the Irish landlord of one 
hundred years ago may not himself have been a creature of circum- 
stance, involved in the complexities of a system of which he was 
as much the victim as his tenanta.” In dealing with his property 
the Irish landlord must be supposed to have “pursued his own 
advantage with more or less intelligence, and in doing so ex- 
ercised a right not only legitimate in itself, but which has 
been universally recognised as the mainspring of human 

rogress, But it is objected that the practical results of 
is proceedings have been over-population, rack-rents, and an 
exodus of 2,000,000 souls. The question is, have these pheno- 
mena followed in such direct sequence as is alleged, or have 
other influences, independent of the landlord’s agency, vitiated a 
ager which otherwise would not have been unhealthy? Now, of 
the three evils he is supposed to have oceasioned, the two last are 
the direct uences of the first, A rack-rent is the product of 
competition, and both competition and emigration are the results of 
over population, Asa matter of fact, however, it does not appear 
(says Lord Dufferin) that the Irish landlords of former days dealt 
harshly with their tenantry. Even Mr, Butt admits that during 
the whole of the eighteenth century there was scarcely any evictions 
and that long leases were almost universal; while Judge Longfield 
states that so late as 1835 there was little land in the southern 
and western counties not on lease, and most of the leases were 
all in the tenant’s favour. Nor are even the middle-men deserving 
of all the abuse which has been heaped upon them; for they, 
too, were rather the exponents than the cause of the people's 
misery.” Lord Dufferin, then addressing himself directly to the 
solution of the question why “the King is none the richer for 
Ireland,” finds the answer in the commercial jealousies of Great 
Britain. “From Queen Elizabeth’s reign until the Union the 
various commercial confraternities of Great Britain never for a 
moment,” he says, “relaxed their relentless grip on the trades of 
Ireland. One by one, each of our nascent industries was either 
strangled in its birth, or handed over, ged and bound, to the 
jealous custody of the rival interest in England, until at last every 
fountain of wealth was hermetically sealed, and even the traditions 
of commercial enterprise have perished through desuetude.” Havin: 
quoted the enactments against the exports of Irish cattle, woo! 
hides, &c., he asks, ‘What has been the consequence of such a 
Piers pursued with relentless peneny Se 250 years? This— 
that, dedarred from every other trade and industry, entire nation 
flung itself back upon tie land with as fatal an impulse as when a 
river whose current is suddenly impeded rolls back and drowns the 
valley it once fertilised. For a _ time, however, the limits of 
their own island proved sufficient for the three or four millions 
which then inhabited it. The cheapness of provisions used to be 
the bugbear of the English manufacturer. But each successive 
century found the nation more straitened within its borders, At 
last a choice had to be made between the sacrifice of domestic 
happiness or of physical comfort; the natural liveliness of their 
affections, combined with a buoyant temperament, led the people to 
accept the latter alternative. The mildness of the climate, the cheap- 
ness of fuel, and, above all, the suitableness of the potato to what is 
teclinically termed ‘a petite culture,’ contributed to tnrn the scale, 
and early marriages continued to remain a characteristic of the Irish 
peasantry.” One manufacture alone in Ireland was left free and 
unaffected by the hostile tariffs of England—that of linen—and the 
per are J of Derry, Belfast, and Lisburn shows what the rest of 
reland might have been but for the commercial restrictions which 
pra pt aad pen oars It is his Lordship’s profound conviction that 
“had only been allowed to develop the other innumerable 
resources at her command, as she has developed the single 
industry in which she was permitted to embark, the equilibrium 
between the land and the population dependent upon the 
land would never have been disturbed, nor would the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant have become a subject of 
anxiety.” “If,” he says, in conclusion, ‘an alteration is to be made 
in the tenure of land in Ireland, that alteration must be founded on 
abstract principles of justice and the requirements of present policy. 
Many eminent statesmen view with regret the relative position of 
the Catholic and Protestant clergy of Ireland. But whenever the 
time arrives for effecting an improvement the change will be made, 
not because a century ago Irish bishops were sometimes lax and 
individual clergymen occasionally inefficient, but because it is re- 
quired by justice and recommended by expediency. By a parity of 
reasoning it is evident that it would be as great an outrage now to 
visit with penal legislation the purchaser of a property in the 
Encum Estates Court because fifty years ago the grandfather 
of the former proprietor created 40s. freeholders (a tenure of which 
Mr. Butt, I observe, speaks almost with approval) and took the best 
rent, as it would be to load Mr. Bright with the responsibility 
of Ireland’s misfortunes because the particular manufacture in 
which he is interested owes more than any other its present 
pomete to the cruel policy towards Ireland his predecessors 
augurated,” 


FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—During the past year 126 Islington 
tradesmen have been fined by the local justices for having on their premises 
false weights, scales, and measures. Publicans head the list with 42; 
marine-store dealers, 14; greengrocers, 13; beershop-keepers, 12; butchers, 
11; grocera,7; general dealers, 6; oilmen, 5; cheesemongers, 4; coal- 
dealers, 2 ; confectioners, 2; bakers, 2; milkman, 1 ; ham and beef dealer, 1 ; 
flockdealer, 1; fishmonger, 1; costermonger, 1; tripedealer, 1. This 
number is exclusive of those fined at the Middlesex Quarterly Sessions. 


SINGULAR ROBBERY. — A married woman, named Margaret Mayo, 
aged twenty-eight, was charged, at the Leicester Borough Sessions, 
with stealing £178, the property of Halford Horatio Heigh, who 
had lodged at her husband’s house. The prosecutor kept his 
money locked up in a box, which was placed under his In 
the same box, at the time of the robbery, there were £150 in notes 
and £20 in silver. On the 9th of July last Heigh had gone out of 
the house early in the evening, taking care to lock his bed-room 
door before leaving. On his return, he found that his room had been 
broken into, and that £178 in gold had been taken from the box. 
It was afterwards discovered that 


called upon her brother-in-law 
her lodger’a money, 
first, but ards took it and buried it in his garden. 
subsequently gave it to a policeman who had e to Nottingham 
in search of it. Prisoner had been commi for trial on the 
charge; but, the prosecutor being in America at the time of the 
sessions, the case was adjourned to tle sessions holden yesterday. 
‘cas prisoner was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, with hard 
abour, + 

THE HOLLY.—The old English name of the holly was “ holm,” or “ holm 
oak,” and in many parts of Ragland it is still known by these names; and 
Holmsdale, in Surrey, and other villages whose names commence with 
Holm, have been derived from the abundance of hollies which once grew in 
their vicinities. It has been thought that the‘ wood tree,” familiarised 
in the story of Robin Hood and other old English ballads of forest life, was 
identical with the holly. It grew in great abundance at Sherwood and 
other places in the central northern counties. Certainly no plant is 
better suited than the holly to the purposes for which it is so much in re- 
quest. In evergreen decoration a sprig of holly can always be made avail- 
able, while an equal-sized spray of any other evergreen would pro- 
bably be difficult to arrange with taste; but the time is rapidly 
passing away in which the indiscriminate heaping of boughs and branches 
in all sorts ot conceivable, aa well as inconceivable, places was the order of 
the day ; ond if the present system of church decoration is not strictly in 
accordance with the laws of nature, it has the charm of being in keeping 
with the architecture of the building. Though the stripping of the leaves 
one by one from their stems, and stitching them in regular order upon 
bands of tape, may be an act repulsive to the refined taste of a stickler 
for natural forms, it is, nevertheless, nice work for young laties ; and, after 
all, if these bands are properly arranged in their proper places, they are 
very effective; the leaves, however, should always be pointing upwards. 
Almost any amount of holly can be used in the decoration of a church, but 
it should not be so used to the exclusion of other evergreens, such as ivy, 
laurel, and bay.—Once a Week. 


THE REVENUE, 


uarter | Quarter Year Year 
aa Dec, & Dec | end Dec | end. Dec, our, eoded Deo. 
_ al 1885. a a1, 1865. 31, eee. == 
e' ie } 
Revenue, | Revenue, | Revenue. | Revenue, | increete. | Decrease. 
£ £ | £ £ £ | 
Customs __...) 5,870,000| 5,964,000, 21,707,000 21,915,000 208,000, = — 
Excise ... ...) 5,110,000 5,471,000, 19,649,000 20,616,000, 967,000, _- 
Stamps... ...| 2,373,000) 2,308,000) 9,636,000 9,291,000... | 345,000 
Taxes ... .../ 1,317,000) 1,358,000! 3,364,000 3,463,000, 99,000, = — 
Property Tax.) 1,451,006 1,314,000) 7,603,000 5,458,000 + 2,145,000 
Post Office ... 1,130,000) 1,140,000, 4,250,000 4,375,000 125,000) — 
Crown Lands. 90,000! 95,000, 314,000 327,000, 13,000) — 
Miscellaneous 866,415 | 2,673,478 3,340,662, 667,184 = — 


682,935) 


Net Decrease 410,816 


MINING STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1856-65. 

A REPORT issued by the Select Committee appointed last Session to 
inquire into the operation of the Acts for the regulation and inspection of 
mines, and into the complaints contained in the petitions from miners of 
Great Britain, states that a great number of witnesses have been exemined, 
but that on certain points it may, perbaps, be desirable to hear further 
evidence. It was therefore recommended that the Committee should be 
re-appointed next Session, According to a return prepared by the Govern- 
ment Inspector of South Durham, it appears that the deaths from explosions 
of firedamp in Great Britain in the ten years, 1856 to 1865, were 2019. Out 
of this number 412 occurred in South Wales, 340 in Yorkshire, 238 in North 
and East Lancashire, and 126 in South Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 
The total number of explosions from firedamp in Great Britain was 235 in 
1856, and 377, 215, 95, 363, 119, 190, 163, 94, and 168 on the nine succeeding 
years. The deaths from falls in Great Britain in the eame period (1856-1865) 
amounted to 3953, 745 of which occurred in South Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire, 530 in South Wales, 358 in West Lancashire and North Wales, 
and 238 in Yorkshire. In the ten years the number of deaths from acci- 
dente in shafts was 1710, and from miscellaneous causes on the surface of 
the earth and in mines, 2234. The total number of deaths from all violent 
causes in the ten years was 9916. Out of this number 1357 occurred in 
South Wales, 1302 in South Staffordshire and Worcestershire ; 114i in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and North Durham ; 970 in West Lanca- 
shire and North Wales, and 787 in Yorkshire, In 1856, 1022 deaths occurred 
from all violent causes in Great Britain, and 1122, 931, 905, 1189, 936, 1133, 
907, 867, and 984 snoceasively in the nine following years. Of the 9916 
deaths, 2019, or 20 per cent, were from firedamp explosions; 3953, 
or 40 per cent, were from falls of roof and ai 1710, or 17 per 
cent, were shaft accidents; and 2234, or 23 per cent, were miscel- 
laneous sccidents in mines and above ground. In the last two years 
(1864 and 1865) the returns for Great Britain show a reduction of 991 
deaths in proportion to the increased quantity of coal raised, or nearly 35 per 
cent as compared with the fatality of thet wo years 1856 and 1857, In the five 

ears 1856 to 1860 there were 5089 deaths from colliery accidents in Great 

ritain, and during the same period 331,067,047 tons of coal were raised, 
In the succeeding five years, 1861 to 1865, 468,548,905 tons of coal were 
raised ; so that, if the deaths had increased in the same proportion as the 
quantity of coal raised, the deaths in the latter quinquenniad would have 
been 6257, whereas they only amounted to 4827, being 1430 less than in the 
former quinquenniad. This shows a reduction of fatalities to the extent of 
23 per cent in five years, being at the rate of 4°6 per cent per annum in re- 
lation to the coal raised. In the three years succeeding the passing of 
the Duplicate Shaft Act (1862) the deaths in Great Britain were 690 less 
in proportion to the quantity of coal raised than they were in the three 
years immediately preceding the passing of the Act. In 1856 thenumber of 
tons of coal raised in Great Britain was 71,787,552 ; in 1865 it was 98,911,169, 
Taking the several groups of inspection districts into which the coal-fields 
of the country are subdivided, the return shows the following results for 
1865 :—To one death the number of miners employed was 182 in South Wales ; 
238 in West Lancashire and North Wales; 258 in Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and North Durham ; 296 in South Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire; 325 in Monmouthshire, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and Devon- 
shire; 330 in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and Warwick- 
shire; 340 in the western districts of Scotland; 356 in North and East 
Lancashire ; 403 in North Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Cheshire; 414 in 
ae Ferme; 450 in the eastern districts of Scotland; and 636 in 

orkshire, 


THE TICHBORNE BARONETAGE. 

THE Tichborne family is one of the most ancient among the landed gentry 
of Hants, with which county it is identified even by its name, for the 
appellation is, in its modern form, a corruption of De Itchenborne, which 
was derived from the trout-stream that meanders past Winchester to 
Southampton Water. The family was notable in Hampshire before the 
Conquest, and for many centuries has inherited the same land. Similar 
possessions in other parts of the county have been added to the original es- 
tates from time to time, but these changes took place so long ago that the 
latest of them is old in history. From the time of Henry II, till 1620 the 
principal representatives of the family were simple knights. But when 
Queen Elizabeth died Sir John de Tichborne, Knight, who was at the time 
Sheriff of Southampton, acting on his own responsibility, went directly to 
Winchester, and there proclaimed James VI. of Scotland her successor, as 
King James I. of England. After the Monarch had been settled on his 
throne, one of his first acts was to reward his champion in Hampshire, and 
Sir John de Tichborne was created a Baronet, and his four sons were 
knighted. He was made custodian of the castle of Winchester, which was 
settled upon him in fee farm. This baronetcy has come down to his 
descendants in the present day; and Sir Alfred Joseph Doughty Tichborne, 
Bart., who died a short time since, was the last bearer of the here- 
ditary dignity. Concerning the death of this gentleman, and his right to 
the title he bore, a most extraordinary and romantic statement has been 
made, which appears to acoord with facts so conclusively that it is probably, 
so far as we at present understand it, true, If it prove to be so, never since 
the old family has been identified with this southern county has so strange 
an incident been known in its history. The official books record that Sir 
James Francis Doughty Tichborne, Bart., of Tichborne, Hants, born in 
1784, succeeded his brother as tenth Baronet in 1853. He had at this time 
two sons—viz., Roger Charles, born 1829, “ lost at sea off the coast of South 
America, in the spring of 1854;" and Alfred Joseph, born Sept. 4, 
1839, who married, in 1861, Teresa Mary, eldest daughter of Lord 
Arundell. There were of this family also two daughters, who 
died. Thus the eldest son and heir, Roger Charles, was, when 
his father became Baronet in 1853, twenty-four years of age, and his 
younger brother, Alfred Joseph, was fourteen years old. In 1862 the father 
died, but in the mean time the heir had gone away (in 1854), and was 
reported “ lost at sea.” So the second or last surviving son took the title 
and estates. However, he had no son to succeed him, and when he died a 
few months ago it was thought by many that the title would be extinguished 
in that branch. But his lady bore a posthumous child, and great rejoicing 
was made when this infant was formally declared heir of the line, 
It is at this point that it becomes necessary to mention the most 
pp ear | facts of this story. In the summer of last year 
some of the Australian mnewepapers asserted that a man, who 
had been for years living at a wee called Wagga-Wagga under 
the name of Thomas De Castro, and keeping ‘a butchering establish- 
ment’ there, had avowed himself to be really Roger Charles 
Tichborne, who had been supposed by all his family and friends to be “ lost 
at sea off the coast of South America in the spring of 1854,” as the peerages 
recorded. This gentleman had married in his Australian home the 
daughter of a labouring man, a plasterer, who lest his life by falling from 
a ladder against a half-finished house, It was said that Roger Charles 
Tichborne had become aware when he first reached Australia, after some years 
of wandering in America, that his younger brother, to whom he was much 
attached, had, on the supposition of his death, succeeded to the title and 
estates which he himeelf might have claimed, and that he determined not 
to disturb his brether in the inheritance. He lived and worked under the 
name of Thomas de Castro in complete obscurity ; but when he heard from 
England that Sir Alfred Joseph Tichborne, Bart., had died, he made known 
his proper name, and declared his intention of proceeding to England. 
Intelligence has been received in London to the effect that the Austra- 
lian settler had arrived at Tichborne Park, near Arlesford, Hants ; had de- 
clared himself to be its master, as Sir Roger Charles Tichborne, Bart. ; and 
that directly he arrived he was recognised and acknowledged by his 
tenantry and those of the neighbourhood who knew him well. 

——__—__—__— j 

ScoTTISH HosPITAL.—At a quarterly general court of this corporation, 
held on Wednesday, at the Scottish Hall, Crane-court—Dr. Rameay in the 
chair—s letter was read from Dr. Cumming again declining te serve as 
chaplain, to which office he was reappointed last St. Andrew's Day, not- 
wit ding his written refusal to serve. The members of the court re- 
gretted Dr. Cumming’s decision, and passed a resolution acknowledging the 

service he had rendered the charity during the twenty-one years 

ie acted as chaplain, and electing him to the extra privilege of a 
governor of fifty guineas. Resolutions were also passed regretting 
the death of Mr, Kirk, who for the last forty-two years had been a governor 
of the charity, and sympathising with his family in their affliction; and 
thanking Lieutenant-Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, M.P., for his great kindness in 
undertaking the duties of chairman at the late anniversary festival and for 
the admirable and successful manner in which he advocated the claims of 
the hospital. The secretary (Mr. Macrae Moir) announced a further dona- 
tion of £100 from Mr. R. Hannay, of Springfield, Ulverston. The same 
= gave £50 last year to the funds of the charity, and £100 the year 

lore. 


EXTRAORDINARY LAW-SUIT. 


A VERY gre veda | family law-suit, concerning the custody of 
two young ladies, aged respectively twenty and seventeen, occupied 
one of the Paris courts last week. The plaintiff, M. Baisson, a 
gentleman of property, living in the Rue St. Honoré, is the father 
of the minors in question by a first wife, who died many years ago, 
M. Baisson has several children by a second marriage. Immediately 
after the death of his first wife he placed his two children, then 
infants of tender years, under the care of his mother-in-law, the de- 
fendant, a widow. This lady became passionately attached to the 
girls, took the utmost care of their education, treated them in all 
respects as her adopted children, relieved the father of all expenses 
for their maintenance, and made no secret of her intention to leave 
them thewhole of her very large fortune. Under these apparently 
most happy circumstances, the utmost harmony prevailed between 
M,. Baisson and the mother of his first wife; he was able to 
devote himself to his new family with the knowledge that his 
elder children were in the hands of a tender, judicious, and wealthy 
relation, whose greatest object in life was their welfare. But a few 
months ago it happened that the eldest Mdlie. Baisson fell in love— 
a most improper thing for -_ young lady to do, according to French 
notions. The rule of good French society is that a girl, until mar- 
ried, is never to speak to any man unless in the presence of her 
ne or guardians, and then only in monosyllables, A well-bred 

‘rench girl knows that she is one day to be married, and looks for- 
ward to the event with pleasure as one which will give her an 
opportunity of making many old schooifellows jealous by the dis- 
es of her troussean. But she is supposed to have no preference on 
the subject. One day her father comes to her, and says, “ My love, I 
have found you a husband !” to which she replies, a her father 
on the fo , “Merci, mon pére!—who is it?” He gives the 
name, mentions a proximate day for the wedding, and then the 
oung lady consults with her mother about the wedding outfit. 

‘hese well-known rules were not regarded in the case of Malle. 
Baisson’s attachment, Yes!—she absolutely formed an attachment, 
and her rich grandmother, who had brought her up and was prepared 
to do everything requisite, humanly speaking, to make her future 
life happy, was privy to it. The object of her attachment is an 
army surgeon, a man of merit, both pocorn | and through his fore- 
goers, His father was adistinguished general officer, and he himself 
wears upon his breast a constellation of medals and decorations attest- 
ing his good services. But his only fortune is hiscommission, and on 
this eole ground M. Baisson, when informed of the engagement by his 
mother-in-law, peremptorily declared that the army surgeon was no 
fit match for his daughter. The father, who had been content 
to delegate to her grandmother the entire care of his daughter from 
her earliest infancy, came forward resolutely to exercise the stern 
parental authority which the law gives him in order to prevent the 
marriage of a girl almost of age with the man of her choice, and 
who had courted her with the approbation of the relation who stood 
in loco parentis, and had been throughout her life her best friend, 
M. Baisson went to his mother-in-law’s house, saw his daughter, told 
her that he would never give his consent to the marriage; and, 
moreover, that he would no longer allow her to live with her grand- 
mother, and that she must come away with him directly. The young 
lady, in obedience to his parental command, packed up her 
trunks and got into her father's carriage, which was in 
waiting. But the carriage had only gone a few yards when 
she suddenly opened a door, at the risk of breaking her neck, jumped 
out into the street, and ran back to her grandmother's. M. Baisson 
thought it undesirable to make a scene by attempting then and there 
to bring his daughter away by force. He contented himself by say- 
ing that he was inflexible, and she would hear from him in a few 
days, When next he went to the house he was informed that the 
whole family had gone away and had left no address. M. Baisson 
went over almost all Europe in search of his daughters. He inquired 
at all the German watering places and at every town in Belgium, 
but without any result, At length he hit upon the expedient of 
sending a money-letter to the grandmother at her old address in 
Paris, and he learned through the post-office that this letter was 
delivered to the very army surgeon whose pretensions to his 
eldest daughter's hand formed the casus belli, He afterwards found 
that the two girls were concealed under false names in a Catholic 
convent in Glasgow. Thereupon he brought an action against his 
mother-in-law, requiring her to bring the girls back to France and 
hand them over'to his custody, The tribunal of first instance made 
a decree in his favour, and ordered the young ladies’ grandmother to 
pay 1000f. a day for two months unless the girls were restored to 
their father. She, thinking that the penalty of this decree would 
be the worst of the matter, let the two months expire and actually 
paid the large sum of 60,000f. into court—a sum that she was 
prepared to sacrifice rather than surrender the girls to their 
obdurate father, But then he brought a further action, laying 
damages at a million francs, M. Desmarest, the lady's 
counsel, told her that the law was altogether on the father's side, 
and that if she did not give the children up he might go on bringing 
actions until he utterly ruined her. Acting upon it Desmarest’s 
advice, the grandmother has now brought the young ladies back 
from Glasgow. The father has gained his point : they are now in 
his custody. The only question ultimately before the Court was, 
what damages she should pay to the father for interfering with his 
authority. ‘The sum, after his counsel, M. Jules Favre, had been 
heard, was fixed at 5000f., and the balance of the 60,000f. interest 
is to be refunded to the lady, As matters now stand, Mdlle, 
Baisson cannot marry in France till twenty-five, without her 
father’s consent, but in a few months she will be twenty-one, and 
- he will have no legal right to prevent her living where she 
pleases. 


A SALT LAKE TRAGEDY.—More than two years ago Dr. J. King Robin- 
son was ordered to Salt Lake city as surgeon of the (United States) troops 
stationed there to watch the Mormons and look after Price’s rebel soldiers. 
Active, clever, meg om self reliant, he quickly got into extensive prac- 
tice outside the army, both among Gentiles and Mormons. Brigham Young 
teaches the laying on of hands for the healing of the sick, but he found that 
his people had more faith in the doctor. When the troops were disbanded 
the young surgeon with his young wife determined to remain. His fame 
had spread throughout Utah, and he was a general favourite. But he never 
failed to denounce Mormonism and to avow his utter contempt for its 
leaders, He took clarge of a Sunday school, to which, notwithstanding all 
threats, Mormon children would go, and would take home the tracts he gave 
them. He acquired some land, Indian land containing warm (sulphur) 
springs, outside the mud wall north of Salt Lake, and was about to build ; 
he had the land recorded in the Land Office at Washington, as “ the town 
of warm springs.” These things could not be tolerated, The result was 
lately EC telegraphed. At midnight he was summoned “to attend a sick 
man ;” his wife wished him not to go, but he did not like to refuse, Within 
200 feet of his door the man who came for him assassinated him. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES FOR SICK CHILDREN.—On Saturday last t 
wards of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ocmend-street were the 
scene of a gratifying Christmas reunion of about one hundred children. 
Fifty of the patients recently discharged well were invited to take tea with 
their lees fortunate companions still under treatment in the hospital, about 
fifty of whom were sufficiently well to assist in the glories of a Christmas- 
tree and partake of the pleasure of a marionette-figure entertainment pro: 
vided for them gratuitously by the kindness of Mr, Coomer, jun., of Regent- 
street. The sight was one not to be easily forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. Children of ail sizes, between two years and ten years of age, were placed 
on couches arranged in a semicircle; while those in a more advanced stage 
of recovery were arranged with their juvenile friends, the “‘ visitors,” to 
form a sortof fringe around the cots and couches of those ents who were 
compelled from recent operations or weakness to recline, All the children 
partook of a substantial tea together, and, by the generosity of friends far 
and near,an ample supply of Christmas presents having been provided, 
every child received several articles suitable to its age and sex, During the 
evening the children joined in singing several pieces and Christmas carols, 
and at the close all joined with much spirit in singing “God Save the 
Queen.” Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses the Princesses have on 
several occasions graciously condescended to evince much consideration and 
sympathy for these humble sufferers, The “ visitors” took leave of their 
ward friends at about seven o'clock. The hospital receives seventy-five in- 
patients, many from distant parts of the country ; and more than 200 
children are brought every morning for advice and medicine as out- 
~~ = boride spr that the oy pene of management hope shortly 

‘able enlargement of the ‘ 
nin eg arg wards by adding other premises 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Ir appears almost incredible that, after the 
frequent, almost continuous, exposures in the 
journals of the swindling tricks practised at mock 
auctions, dupes are still to be found—not among 
the lower classes, but among those ed of 
means sufficient to render them highly-profitable 
victims. The press has surely done in this matter 
all that lay in its power in the way of exposing the 
fraud, Yet the nefarious traffic appears “a on 
the increase. In fact, it has already assumed the 
dimensions of a distinct branch of British trade, It 
has its special manufacturers, who turn out goods 
made expressly for the To of fraud, but who, 
nevertheless, are beyond the law, since they sell 
their wares at first hand, not as what they are in- 
tended to resemble, but as what they really are. It 
employs auctioneers (duly provided with the Govern- 
ment license at a cost of £10 ape i pugilistic 
bullies, low brokers, as puffers and sham buyers ; 
and touts, to invite unwary passengers to the 
auction-room, which the gang never find any diffi- 
culty in securing in a leading thoroughfare. The 
conspirators are peripatetic, and visit fashionable 
watering-places during the dull season in town. 
The story of the victim is always nearly the same. 
He has strayed into the auction-room from curiosity 
or been beguiled by the placards and the tout at the 
door. Surrounded by the gang of confederates, he 
is partly cajoled, partly bullied, into the purchase of 
some showy, worthless article. This was the case 
last week with a Mr. Charles Baron, of Wymondley, 
Herts, who, being a gentleman of property, and a 
churchwarden and overseer to boot, might reason- 
ably have been expected to possess sufficient pru- 
dence and knowledge of the world to preserve him 
from being victimised by such a notorious device. 
Mr. Baron, however, having entered a mock-anction 
room on Ludgate-hill, speedily found himself the 
purchaser, at the price of £7, of a “ duffing” coffee 
service, which the auctioneer warranted “the best 
electro-plate lined with gold,” and of which he re- 
presented the cost price to have been originally 
twenty guineas. Mr. Baron applied to the Police 
Court at Guildhall, on discovering the real quality 
of the goods; and the result was the appearance of 
Theodore Levine, the auctioneer, with Charles Wood, 
a broker, who had acted as a confederate in the 
transaction, to answer a charge of fraud and con- 
spiracy. A remarkable feature of the case was the 
appearance, on behalf of the prosecution, of a 
servant who appeared to have entered Levine's 
employ for the purpose of ultimately exposing his 
practices, Mr, Sleigh, for Levine, urged that with 
regard to the false pretences the charge could not 
be sustained ; and also suggested, on behalf of his 
client against the charge of conspiracy, that 
Wood was acting as servant of vine, and 
therefore bound to obey his instructions, “and 
so there was an end of the conspiracy.” Mr. 
Alderman Carden did not take this view of the 
legal aspect of the case, but committed both pri- 
soners for trial and refused to take bail, which was 
offered “to any amount.” It does not, however, 
appear to have occurred to the worthy Alderman 
that the City authorities are far from blameless in 
this matter. Here is an establishment, well known 
to be opened for the express purpose of fraud and 
conspiracy, and for no other, suffered to remain day 
after day to entrap dupes in one of the chief 
civic thoroughfares, A single policeman, put on 
duty in the mock-auction room, would have sufficed 
to shut up the whole concern in a few hours, Some 
years ago, when a similar nuisance was set up in 
the Quadrant, Regent-street, the local authorities 
had the immediate vicinity placarded with notices 
warning the public to beware of mock auctions, and 
hired men to promenade in front of the sale-room 
with similar advertisements. But the mock-auction 
swindle is, after all, only one of » group demanding 
active legislative interference. The whole basis of 
the matter, as of the sham “ample security” 
swindles, and of innumerable kindred frauds, is 
founded on the non-prohibition of the manufacture 
of spurious goods, known as “ duffers,” and com- 
manding a market exclusively of swindlers and 
their abettors. It would surely be no unconstita- 
tional interference with commercial liberty to render 
penal the manufacture and sale of goods not merely 
got up to resemble something better than they are, 
but to look like that which they are not. It would 
be a salutary statute which should at once remove 
from the list of lawful British produce counterfeit 
electro-plate, ‘ daffing ”’ watches, “ flash ” notes, and 
“ Hanover” sovereigns. 


THE CLERKENWELL CASUAL WARDS. 


MR. CORBETT, one of the Poor-Law Commissioners for 
the metropolitan district, held an inquiry at the Clerken- 
well Workhouse on Wednesday, respecting the alleged 
refusal of the officials to admit persons to the wards certi- 
fied under the Houseless Poor Act. The complaints 
appeared in the Zimes of the 24th and 3ist ult., and the 
first had been communicated to the Poor-Law Board. 
This was that two wayfarers, under circumstances of great 
hardship, had been refused admission to the wards, and 
the second was that an applicant had been expelled 
with violence from the place when asking for admission. 
Mr. Boulton represented the guardians, of whom 
many were present, and Mr. Inspector Potter, of the G 
division, represented the Police Commissioners, William 
Taylor, the porter to the casual ward, was called to 
speak to the first case. He said, in the course of a 
very long examination, that a little before one o'clock 
on the morning of the 23rd ult. he refused admission to 
two casuals, who had the appearance of being excavators 
or lsbourers, because they were intoxicated. He had 
only refused them a few minutes and gone into the house 
when he heard a very loud knocking. He returned 
to the door and saw a d person there, who demanded 
the reason why the men were refused admission ; and 
he told this third person that he was drunk, ordered 
him to get out of the forecourt, and threatened to give 
him into custody for knocking at the door, The third 
person subsequently took the casuals away. In cross- 
examination by the gentleman, whose name was Mr. 
While, the witnees said he was a policeman before he 
became porter here. He was tried and convicted for 
an assault, and was discharged from the force, in 
which he had been for eleven years without any other 
complaint having been made against him. Police- 
constable 158@ deposed to having his attention at- 
tracted to the wards by hearing a very loud knocking at 
the doors, and he then saw down in the forecourt a 
gentleman and two casuals. The gentleman was some- 
what excited at having been told that he was drunk by 
the porter at the wards; but witness, who turned his 
light full on the person, was convinced from all he saw 
that the gentleman was perfectly sober. He thought, 
however, that the men had had some drink. He thought 
so from their general appearance; but he did not see 
much of them, He heard the porter refuse to admit 
the men, and without assigning any reason, and 
he saw him advance upon the gentleman and order 
him to leave the forecourt, and the gentleman did so, 
saying he was not going to give the porter an excuse for 


@ ® breach of the peace. Mr. While, the 
who had made complaint to th . 
n detailed the circumstances witni 
who seemed thoroughly tired out, 
ctly sober, crouching in the shelter 
He waited for a time to see if 
in answer to his question, 
ad refused them admission, 
No answer came, and he 
and, ne one coming, he knocked 
The porter then came, told him he 
reason for not 
ed him out of the 
ened to give him into custody 
Witness called the attention of 
the constable and Mr. Northfield, a neighbour, to theaffair. 
The last-named gentleman also deposed that Mr. While 
and the two casuals were perfectly sober. Inspector Potter, 
in answer to Mr. Corbett, said that there were repeated 
complaints at the district police stations with respect tothe 
manner in which these wards were managed; and he handed 
ina statement of some of the complaints, which were not 
made public. Mr, Corbett stated that the evidence would 
be reported to the Poor-Law Board, who would give their g 
decision in the case, A conversation arose between the 
guardians, and it transpired that orders had been given 
that no one was to be admitted to the wards unless intro- 
Mr. Corbett, in conclusion, told 
the guardians they ought to be obliged to Mr. While for 
bringing the matter out; and he recommended them, 
without waiting for the Poor-Law Board's report, to adopt 
@ system by which the refusals te admit applicants for 
any cause should be checked. 


He saw the two men, 
and, to his mind, perfe 
of the casual wards d. 
anyone came; and the men, 
telling him that the porter h 
he knocked at the door. 
knocked again louder, 
still more loud. 
was drunk, refused to give 
admitting the men, threateningly 
forecourt, and then threat 
for knocking at the door. 


.—H. ELLIOTT, 


D. 
SCOTT, Cardiff, civil 
iotualier. 


Monkwearmoutb, 
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duced by a guardian. J. PATERSON, Broughton Ferry. 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—C, BRUCE, Holles-street, Caven- 
rofeasor of Sauscrit, 

BANKRUPTS.—J, J. THOMPSON, Rotherhithe, builder.—J. 
KAILL, Rathbone -place, Oxford-street, acrobat—A. SHERMAN, 
agent —K, ABRAHAMS, Notting- 
3 RB. SNOW, Whitstable, builder,—A. 
COTTRELL, Totte: ham-court-road, upholeverer.—R, STOKES, 
nt—W. HUDSON, jun., Paddin, 
carmen. —D, HAL®S, Forest-hill, builder. —R,. EB, STAD 
Clapham-rise, boarding-house keeper.—J, GAISFORD, Paddin, 
J. R. MAY, Kennington-lane, 
Hackney, oi/ and colour man.—! 
J. OSBORN, Alderabott, 


Leadenhall-etreet, ship; 
hill, boot manufacturer, 


SINGULAR CHARGE AGAINST A FARMER.—At Leeds, on | Clapham, commission 
Tuesday, a farm servant named John Dalby summoned 
his master, William Appleyard, a farmer, of East Keswick, 
im with sufficient necessary 
From the statement of the com- 
plainant, who is a young man about eighteen years of 
age, and his father, it appeared that Dalby, on the 23rd 
of November, engaged as farm servant to the defendant at 
the wages of £14 10s. per year and washing. 
the complainant was to take charge of four horses and 
assist in the ploughing. 
the place he found that, in addition to the stipu- 
lated work, he had to look after ten cows, 
in a bed supplied with sheets 
made from guano bags in an apartment stowed 
and was compelled to eat large hard 
cakes from an inch to an inch and a half thick, which, 
after having been baked were hung up on a cord near 
the fireplace. The only inmates of the house were the 
defendant and his father and mother, an old couple 
upwards of eighty years of age, the latter being stone- 
blind, and there was no domestic to prepare the meals. 
The whole of the house was in a very filthy condition, 
the walls were black bright, while the complainant had 
not had his stockings washed the whole of the tfme, and 
Defendant called several witnesses to 
prove that the cake was good wholesome food, the bed a 
feather one, that Dalby generally got his meals with his 
master, and that the house was clean, 
adopted a suggestion made by the Bench, and consented 
to release complainant from his engagements and pay the 


butcher.—J. W. BILLINGTON, 
J, ABBOTT, Tottenham, solicitor, 
vr. —C. BROWN, kdgware-road, 
-lynea manufacturer,—J. J, WARD, Woodford, coachbuilder, 
—W, G, HORNCASTLE, Poplar, 
Bayewater.—G, BOOKER, North 
Pimlico, linendraper.—J, B. 
jer.—W. CHE W, Birmingham. 


salter.—T. H. RB 


Dudley, fsrmer,—H. PYBAND, 
boiler-com position man: 
Liverpool, licensed yictualler.—J. PARHAM, jun., Templecombe, 
cattle-dealer.—J. FOSTER, Doneaster, cabinetmak: 

Kilmington, butter-factor.—H. WILLIAMS, Bryntirion, joimer.— 
H. COHEN, Toxteth Park, dealer in fancy 
Manchester, screw-bolt manufacturer.—J. 
Bank Mill, eotcon-spinners.—J. CLARKSON, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 
boot and shoe desler.—W. SMYTH, Normanton, general dealer.— 
ool, joiner. —O. F, M'KENNA, Liver; 

Liverpool, accountant,—K. TAY 
dale, boot and shoe dealer,—N,. T. STEWARDSON, jun., Norwich, 

ovision-dealer,.—G. J. WESTCOTT, Bournemo' 

OWDEN, Manche-ter, cricket-bat maker.—A. ALLEN, Long- 
traveller.—H, G. CHORLEY, Manchester, cigar-dealer.—J. 
Lt Leds,—G. NICHOLSON, 
SAWYER, Southampton, baker.—J, H. MARTIN, Cardiff, 
J, GOWEN, Great Yarmouth, fishcurer, -8. BULL) 
licensed victua'ler.—W. BARNES, 
quarryman.—J. J, WEB 
‘arrington, duilder,— 


for refusing to supply 
wholesome provision. 


. ROWE, Freemantle, di 
suctioneer,—A, C, M, JELL 
Baddesley, labourer.—C, LAINSO) 
CLARK, Hackney, commercial trav: 
J. DUNN, Clapham, gree 
J. H. WATTs, Walbrook, 
maker. — J, SHACKELL, 
BU ITERWORTH. 
TERKETT, Bristol, 


When the youth got to 


er.—J. HARDY, 
J, EASTWOOD, 
W. DAVIES, Live: 


uth, builder —J. 


only one shirt, 


B, Gloucester, 
J.C, MILLER, Sunseriand, 
mastmaker.—S, THOMAS, St. George, Flintehire.—J. LEWIS, 
Merthyr-Tydfil, basket-dealer.—W. M'DONALD, Keswick, biack- 
smith,— i, WILSON, North Shields, beerhouse-kee, 
Burwell, plumber,—A. BISSELL, Dudley, hosier.—W, H 
Kimberley, draper,—W, OIBORN 


He, however, 
per.—B. DANBY, 


R. and Mrs, GERMAN REED with Mr, 
JOHN PARRY, in THE FAMILY LEGEND, by Tom 
Miss S, Galton will sing “* The Legend of Sir Gryffythe ;"" 
with THE WEDDING BREAKFAST, 
Evening (except Saturday) at 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK, 

THE value of Consols has fluctuated this week, owing to nu- 

merous realisations. Consols, tor Money, have been done at 

Ditto, for Account, 904 § ; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 
Exchequer Bills, 74. to 11s, prem, Stock haa 

Indian Secarities have ruled steady in price, 

Cents, 107} 4; Rupee Paper, 100 to 101, and 105 to 106 ; India Bonds, 


‘The demand for money has been somewhat active. In the open 
market the best bills are done as follow :— 


Thirty to ae daye’ bills 


Mr, John Parry. 
; Thursday and Satu 
¥ ILLUSTRATION, 
street Admission Is, 2a, ; Stalle, 36. and 5s, The extra Morning 


Performance ou Tbursdey will de continued till further notics, 


RTEMUS WARD,—EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Every Evening at 8 (except Satu 

urday Afternoon at 3 p.m. 

MORMONS ; or, A Trip from New York to Salt Lake City, The 

ormon Artists, Admission, 34, 28.,and la, Heserved 

Sta'ls at Mitchell's Royal Library, 23, Old Bond-atreet ; Austin's 
Ticket-office, St. Jamea’s Hall ; and at the Xgyptian Hall. 


NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—EXUIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES. 
Open from Ten to Six, at their GALLMBRY, 53, Pall-mall (opposite 
Mariborough House). Admission, ls, 
Durk, jaxna 


} Doors open at 74. On 
WARD RuoNa irik 
The imports of the precious metals have been rat 
The gemund for export being limited, most of the gold at hand has 
been put into the Bunk of England. 


1 Poanell for India have sold £359,000 in bills on 
In the market for Foreign Securities there has been no activity. 
Spanish and [talian Securities are firm in price; and most other 
previous rates :—Brazilian Five 
ne at 71 Per eg Six per Centa, A, } 
B, 98; Egyptian Seven per Cents, 
80 ; Greek Five per Cents, 149; Ditto, Coupons, 5) 
per Five per Centa, 1865, 63; 
per Cents, 1862, 859; Dicto, 18 4, 874; Saroinian Five per Cents, 
71; Spanish Passive, 21g ; Disto, Certificates, 14 
per Cents, 1854, 76; Ditto, 18:8, 554 ; Ditre, 1862, 
444 ; Ditto Five per Cents 
1864. 27%; Durch Two-and-a- 


The demand for Bank Shares has ruled quiet, Alliance have 
sold at 19}; Anglo-igyptian, 119; An 
Chartered Mercanti. 


Mexican dollars have sold at 


de:criptions sup; 
, 64, Gaolight at 
AH BY, Secretary, 


Cents, 18; reruvian A: Russian Five 


POLSON'S 


4; Turkish Six 


1885, 324; Venezuela Six pei 
per Cents, 89; and Italian Five 


Bown 


STEWED FRUIT. 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, other kinds are sometimes 
le-Htalion, iif; Bank of | “tte ‘nstend of Brows and Polson’s, 
¢ of India, London, and 


Chartered, 
don and Brazilian, 33; 


New Zealand, 175; 
China, 234 ex div. ; English, Scott: 
16; Land Mortgage of India, 24; 
London Chartered of Ausiraiia, 20}; London and County, 
4 Orie berry — — 
London and Westminster, 974; Oriental, 424; S:andard o: 
South Africa, 13]; Union of Australia, 50; and Union of 


United States 5-90 Bonds are firm, and have touched 724; 
treeny and La Western Railway Bonds, 404; Erie Railway, 464; 

inois Central. \. 

In the Micellaunevus Market, the principal feature is a decline in 
Crystal Palace Stock to 31 ex div. 
Shares have marked 153 ; Anglo-Mexivan Mint, 15) ; Berlin Water- 
works, 119; wee snd Isiah Magnet —— h, wah oy Dis- 
count, 2; Continen’ a8, ; 6 Foneier of king’ 

yeian ‘Cons Aj English and Aus 
; General Credit, 4, 
, 18h ex div. ; and Imperial Land Company 


The Meth aky Share Market iz firm, and prices have an upward 


and PERRINS' WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCK, 
London Joint-stock, 44); 


Crosse 
Oilmen universally, a ate ys. Hin oe 
APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sance 
Vv nolesale of 


Purveyors to the Queen, 
iL, Q 


Anglo-American Telegrapk 
CROSSE and BLACK W 
Suho-t 


PURVEYORS TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prise Medal, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CoRS EXCHANGE.—The supplies of E: 
week, have been very m: 


OUNG'’S HARD PARAFFIN CANDLES. 
where at ls, 34. per lb, Are made of the best 
n, and, though sold at ls, $d., 
 higter price by other makers, Manufac 
and Mineral Oll Company 


‘lish wheat on sale, this 
mand for ail kinds has , are equal in every 
changed je 


respect to those sold at 
(Limited), 19, Bucklersbary, London, B.C. 


OUNG’S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL.—To 
prevent accidents by explosion of oil-lampe, ask 6) 
Youngs Paraffia Ou, Pay rane 
er “Mineral Oil Company (Limited), 19, 
Lundon, E.C, 


F 


rates, Peas and beans have moved off heavily; bat no actual 


decline has taken place in prices, Both Englieh and foreign flour where.—Young’s Paraffin 
Bucklerbury, 


58, 
beans, 376, to 48s, ; 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which 
fy cman 
tnd tins Seite geating, 75, Be Paul's-churchyard, Londou 


UNN’S REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 
srs caer a cee lane BU 
CO,, 151, Cannon-strest, City, Delivered free eight miles. 


KALLIPLOKAMON, — This 
is the most valuable ever 

ing the growth of 
Bishopsgaie-st., B.C. 


‘Testimonials 

Ms. Sd. to da, 6d,; mutton, 3a, 6d, to ty, 

Beek, trom bd.; pork, Se, 62. to 4a, 64. por B1b, to Sola in boxes, Is, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The trade for 


meat is steady, at very full 
6d. to 5a, 


4a, 8d, 8 1b, by the carcass. 
TEA Perhe market is flat, yet prices are 
SUGAR,.—The few parcels disposed 
The stock is now 90,290 tons, against 84,410 tous 
COFFER.—Most kinds command extreme rates, with 6 stead 
market, The stock amounts to 13,174 tons, againss 12,612 tons 


RicE.—The transactions are restricted to immediate wants, on 
former terms. Stock, 30,232 tons, against 34,441 tons last year, 
PROVISIONS.—The transactions in butter are on a 
— = —_ hc pe meh Laren 
Grooping ; and mort other pro’ 
TALLOW.—P.¥.C,, on tho spot, ie in fair requ 
7.931 caska, againat 48,86” casks 
tl is selling at £37 10s. per ton ; rape is steady, 
at from £39 to £42 ; olive, £59 108, to £62; cocoanut, £57 to £61 ; 
and fine palm, £42 10s, to £43; French turpentine, 35a, ; American, 


‘There Ly a fair hesinem ees! een wy fuli quo- 
tA eu 
Ba ee eiow pit £3 5a, to £4 5a,; clover, 
, £1 16s, to £2 4a. per 
vente, 18, 6d. te 17a. 9d. ; Sunderland, 17s. $d, to 


very moderate scale ; yet prices 


‘Beef, from 3s, 4d, 


preparatio conteining Cantharid 
o edice the pabile for nourishing and 
the Hair,—Price 2s 64, and 3s, $d Colley, 2, 


J\HE PHARMACOPGLA.—Second Edition 
Translation of the Pharmaco 
ns of London, by Dr. G. F. Coll 
: It is ——— pag Binge com) apo 
ak Lig peng we know that nwceorshoidal c- 


ons are aslow ing 


per cwt. Stock, 4 Coliege of Physicia 


OLLS,— Linseed 0} 


tations, Brandy 


HAY AND STRAW. — of which is obviated, | sunpect, an 


ingredient (unknown to me) of 

think no better and no worse of it for 

‘eine, I look at it as en article of commerce 

hesitate to say it is the best- 

4, & mucous purge, and 

‘ects properly controlied 
prod 


juce 
le, I attribute to ita being 
particles adhere to the 


20a, Gd. ; other kinda, 18s, to 20s, 6d. poy pw convenience, and do not 


are well supported. made pill in the king¢om—e m' 
WoOoL.—Tne market is very inactive, 
PoTATORS.—The supplies are good, and the trade is inactive, at 


from 65a, to 1308, per ton. 


AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE.— 
for it is the only safe antidote in 
H aod Bilious Sickness, 


. H, Lamplough, 113 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, 
BANKRUPTS.—J. WORM, Doctors'-commons, builder.—H, A, 


tractor.—J. COLE, Cam! tailor.— 
OE ened coter, draper,—G. Hy MANNING, Hoxton, 


Hee Low yO houses, 
ive 

Sold by all Chemists, and the only 

Holborn-hill, London, B.C, 
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ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No, 60, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1866, 


Invested Capital, £1,663,919, 
Annual Inceme, £103,438. 
Bonuses Declared, £1,451,157. 
Claims paid since the Establishment of the Office, £3,908,452, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Earl Grey. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR.—Joho A, Beaumont, Esq. 


The principle upon which the lus Profits are divided in the 
Provident Life Oitice, between the Insured and the Shareholders, 
gives to each interest a share proportionate to its respective con- 
tributions to the Society. 

The advantages which thia principle of allotment gives to the 
Policy-holders is shown by the following utatement :— 

Oat of £263,195, the amount of profit upon the recent division, 
£9375 only was apportioned to the Shareholders, and the remain- 
ing sum of £253,820 waa allotted among the various Policies 
nee to ear a5 

parties insu thus enjoy the advantages of a Mutual 
Society, and are relieved from uy Hability, a 
Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


Number | Date of Annual Sum Amount with 


of Policy.| Policy. Premium. Insured, | Bonus Additions, 

£a 4 £ £ «ws 4 

4718 1823 1% 15 10 | «8000 10632 14 2 
3024 1821 15 4 «@ 5000 10,164 19 0 
4937 1834 205 13 4 4000 9637 2 2 
2027 1816 12213 4 4000 8576 ll 2 
3944 1821 43 15 10 1000 3498 7 6 
7388 1808 2 18 4 1000 2,327 13 6 


The Forms of Proposal for Insurance are pre; with s view of 

giving the life propesed the least possible trouble. 
Insurances may be effected in any ef the kingdom by « 
to the Secretary, No 50, Kegent-street, London, W. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, 
Everyone should therefore vide against them, 
£100) IN CASE OF DEATH, 
or £6 per Week while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3to £6 5a to tLe 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUKANCE COMPANY, 
64, Cornhill ; and 10, Regent-street, London. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


OMESTIO IRONMONGERY.— 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, BATHS, TRAVELLING-BOXES, 


&e, House for thoroug! erticl Catal: 
trea SIMMONS and SON. icaend for;Tottenham-court-road. 


ICTURE-FRAMES for THE VILLAGE 
TYRANT, Picture given with the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWs, Handsome Gilt Frame, Glass, and Back, 24 6d. ; 
7s Dozen, 244, ; wide eae and Gilt, 4s 64, Every description of 
uldings on Stock at GEO. KEES, 57, Drury-lane, W.C. 


ECORITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE. 
Mark your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 
INK, by far the best and biackest for marking Crests, Names, and 
Initiale household linen, wearing apparel, &c. Price la, per 
re rag only 1 pails BON Ds 8 see mag. wine bocent 
London ; and eola respectable Chem ttationers, 

&c., in the kingdom, = 
ONEY-AND-KISSES, PIESSE and 
LUBIN'S New Perfume for the Vestive Season, Dr, 
Marigold's Mixture, and The Heart's Content, 24, 6d, each ; or the 
three in a pretty case, 74, Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-at. 


TELD'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the inal), la. 8d. per Ib. 
FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES, in all sizes, from 
Je, per ib, upwards, ‘To be had of al! Dealers. 


OST DOGS,—A large number of Dogs are 


alw: waiting for identification at the TEM’ORARY 
HOME for and STARVING DOGS, Hollingworth-street, St, 
James's-road, Holloway. 


Now ready, 


HE MONEYS OF ALL NATIONS, 
samy ith hae Caren Yatnn te Magli Oeereney. Sex opie 
Tah dS 


OOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, &e. 


RK J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is publicly acknowledged by the most 
eminent physicians of the day ic be the most effectual ly ever 


disco 

CAUTION.—Be sure to obtain Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNES 
CHLORUDYNE. The wonderful demand for this REMEDY has 
given rise to numerous piracies and —— Sold in bottles, 
la, igd., 28, 9d , and 4s. 6d,, by all Che: Sole Manufacturer, 
J.T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Ruasell-street, Bloomsbury, 


ORK LEGS—PARIS and LONDON 

PRIZE MEDALS.—GROSSMITH'’S NEW ARTIFICIAL 

, with patent action knee and ankle joints, enables the patient 

to walk, sit, or ride with ears and comfort, wherever amputated, 

It is much lighter and less expensive than the old style of cork leg, 

will last a lifetime, and was awarded the highest medals in the 

London and Paris Exhibitions. Can be obtained only at Groe«mith’s 

Artificial Eye, Nose, and Hand Manufactory, !75, Fleet-street, 
Eatabliahed 1760, 


RS. JOHNSONS AMERICAN 


SOOTHING SYRUP for Children Cutting their Teoth, 
which has been held in such high estimation for so many years, for 
relleving children when suff:ring from painful dentition, still con- 
tinues to be prepared according t> Mre. Johnson's ig em recipe, 
and with the same success, by BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon- 
street, whose name and address awe oa the stamp, Fuil 
directions are inclosed with each w+ Price 2s, 9d, Be sure to 
ask for ** Mrs, Johnson's Soothing Syru; 


HRISTMASTIDE. — At this, and at all 


seasons of the year, the BEST ARTICLE for improving the 

ce of the Hair is that well-known and old-established 
eparation, OLDRIDG&'S BALM OF COLUMBIA. It has stood 
the test of haif a century, and the numerous flattering Testi- 
monials from time te tue received by the Proprietors is « 
positive proof of its excelience asa Restorative and Seautifier of 
the Hair, It imparts strength to the Roots, prevents it turning 
Grey, aud thickens it, Children's Heir is greatly im and 
the Growth promoted by its application, as it softens the texture, 
obviates the use of aod keeps the Head \y free from 
Scurf and Dandriff. Tne BALM ie also a SURE PRODUCER of 


in bottles, at 3a. 6d., 6s., and Ils, Pre; or) the Sole 
Eropeetors, C, and A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wallington surest, Strand, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the safety valves 

for all invalids who feel themselves ¢. growing weaker 

and by Nat rap any heap hye an pete Aad medicine 
se ee pring of life, 


NDIGESTION. 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS, 
A Gentle Aperient end a Powerful Tonic, 
Sold Everywhere, in bottles Is. 1§d., 28. 9d, and Ils, 


Paaarok’s FLUID MAGNESIA, the 

beat remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
sean ote, tation Chilaréa, and’ tnfants, "At 173, Now Bond 
prong poe Vand of all Cheraista, : 


OUGHS, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, 
Influenza, and = Le pagans of the Breath, Throat, and 
ae it DOOCK Ss EULMONIC WAPERS. 
Price 1s, 14d. and 2. #1. per Box, of all 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO. 
Instant and Certain Relief, The only Thorough Cure is 
LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, externally applied. Also, 
for Sciatica, Weak Limbs, ns, Bruises, Chilbiains, Chapa, &c, 
Of all Medicine Venders, in Jes, Is. 14d., 2s, Od., and 4s, 6d,— 
Joha Lewis, 7, Southampton-row, London, W.C. 


[5,708 WISH TO BE WELL and KEEP 
re) 


WELL, take BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, as 
son be his celebrated BISCUITS. It affords speedy vliet 


bile, indigestion, worms, heartburn, &c. Sold in 2s, 4s., and 
fro Sage, sole maker, 2, 'Wigmore-st., Cavendish 


6s, bottles by J. L. Bragg, 
#q.; by Sens. Barclay, Parringdon-st. ; and all Chemiste, 


OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of gout - Lr poees antes relieved 
few days by that celevrated medic 
sad cured AIRS GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require no re.traint of diet or conficement during thelr use, 


certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
wn ti’ by all M ine Venders at ls, 14d. and a, 94, per box, of 
obtained through any Chesist, 
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REWEB and CO,’S LIST of STANDARD 
ENGLISH SONGS. 
THE COTTAGE AND MILL, Lacey. Price 2s 64. 


HE PILOT, Ne'son. 
Give } ME THY BLESSING, DEAR MOTHER. Cherry. 2s. 


aae GLIPSY PRINCE. ta, 
OPE, THE SAILOR'S ANCHOR. 


Yen Glover, 
ERS. B.22 


TEPHEN GLOVER'S POPULAR VOCAL 
THE MERRY NEW-YEAR'S BELLS. 3«, 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 2. 6d. 
To be had of = Musicsellers, 
London: BREWER and Co., Bishopsgate-strest Within. 


Fy 4BMowts DIVINA: a Collection of 
Standard eg and Hymn Tunes, Chorales, Chents, 


thems, and Sacred The words selected and the music 
pene yh the Blanctorte J.T. oom In4 vee, 7a, 6d, 
each; or the complete wor! volumes in one, pages, 
superbly bound in crimson cloth, ra) and useful 


jieal present, £1 1s. 
onda: BREWER and CO., 23, Bishopegate-sirest Within. 


Eigen LINLEY'S JUVENILE ALBUM. 
tool hese Wie our Susann bas Elegantly bound for 
pretoaden BREWER YER and CO., 23, Bishopegate-street Within, — 7 
INTER NIGHT. Words b; 


Cerpen'er ; Musle by STEPHEN oH ot iia 
telling sion BBE hE 133, Bishop oto 
AA _ENDEL*SOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 


WORDS ce Six Racks ton, og Mais yee of the 
Com; . Elegantly bound for presentati n. ice | 
w bondon : BREWER and CO., 23, Bishopegate-street Within, 


‘A DELINA PATTT'S Beautiful Song, ON 
ip Doscax DavisOX, 3s, Rept Mirook, “3B. Bont free for 38 


tam ps. 


pate ee eo eae eee et Se eeee of Senee eee 
HE MESSAGE, for the Pianoforte, 4s. ; 
THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE, for ditto, 4s. These 

iant Pianoforte 


BLUMENTUAL, are aera eliahed by DAvisON, 244, Regent-street. 
HE GIPSY COUNTESS. Vocal Duet for 


ae rr a 
Ww Saying?" Free ps. pay 
phe i in the 


THEORETICAL, ELEMENTARY, 
MUSICAL WORKS. Such @ Catalogue is not to be 
other house in Eurore. Gratis and postage-froo of ROBERT COCKS 
and Co., New Burlington-street, aK: 


NGLISHWOMAN'S DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. — Te Coloured "gece Plates. Coloured 
Pattern. et aoe sealing 208 the new — 
acket or ean ‘our e for wi w-curtains, 

tae j wwith f POT cccsrmnaemn ot new modes : 

bodices, jackets, hav, bonnets, 
head-dreenes, ‘a, do. ‘Children’s t@hions, Thirty new 
needle hemork: postenns in mnie. appliqué, be-lin work, embroidery, 


het, trimmin, _ oe netting, ding. Price la. pmo: 
Sow Namber 1 Post for 4etamps, Annual 8u 

14a. 
Hop, ion; WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Pater- 
poster-row. 


NGLISHWOMAN'S DOMESTIC 


ZINE. 1. Jon Bovey, at Donte Bialce, 2, Courtesy. 
bees Flowers. 4. Our Paris Letier. 


K 


3. leton Lea’ or, Phantom 
& the Story of k ont Justine. 6, Nature's Monthly Work, 7. 
Ficaith and Beauty: I. The Little Folke. 8 The Farhions. 9. 


Christmes Annuels and ‘Weekes. 10. Faust: Goethe, Raa 4 
and Bernard, '1. Concerta, Theatres and Entertainments. 
Cookery with the Ancients. 13. Dance a. 14, Christmas 
Forfeits. 15, Bulbs; Hyacinths, Croonses, &c, 16. The Engli h- 
womans versazione, Trice 1a. eT, bord Number ready, 
Poet-fres for ld rtamce. Annual ea game 

London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, roots House, Pater- 


noster-row,. 


8I1X COLOURED PLATES. 
Now ready. Price One Shilling, The 


[itustsaten LONDON ALMANAOCK 
THREE ALTHGORICAL  PIOTURES, 
from Paintings by Henry Tidey ; 
THREE iE PiGrURES £. Ait FLOWERS, 
mined ane The eee 
| yyy P 


with Exp piematory chen sand 
TWELVE ORIGINAL DESIGNS of INCIDENTS IN THE 
LIVES OF BRI’ iris A AUTHORS, - 


ing the 
ED LONDON ALMANACK 
Fp calvin jon to the Lengo find drawing-room 
acknowledged to be by far 

ever pu 
EB SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is pub- 
lckud at the Office of the ** Tilustrated London News," 198, Strand, 
sold by all and Newsagents, 


Pema aia TWENTY-ONE 


*EAS,—WILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing very 
oor uarivalled ia tone and touch, and 


ie to stand ia 00 
Srisked, to 60 
ert hy Ay: every nec npn. fii. 


| ee: Lent on Hire for any Period’ 
or for Three Years Purchase Hire allowed. Carriage-free 


*PBACHEY, Maker, coin London, of evry a Within, BO. 
IANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOORE 


LET BRIBE the following EXANOSCSTRE, See these 
ear, after whieh, and without aay charge whatever, 


OORE and MOORE'S pavcages a System 
applies to HARMORIUMS, at 3 gn 2h¢s, Sm, and 
4 g8., per quarter.— 10¢and 106, 


OORE and MOOBE extend their Three- 
Mirae tnet ty eaters Se 


UFLBE 8 BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
‘ornets, Saxhorne, Drama, Flutes, Concertinas, &c., in use in 
Wettchns cbie ante pak gi owt a 
a} case, Be, too page —Manufactory, Hay- 


|=. CHEAP DIARIES for 1867 are 
‘lished in over 50 different forms, and are especially 
guited tb the wants of Mechanics, Shopkeepers, and Servants. 


logues gratia of all Bookeelleza, 


Pieces by | or telegram 


.[LLUSTRATED TIMES 


PIECES (Unusually 


360 oat Tans Fes! and Meitam-coloart, . oe yn mck 


HORSING. G. DINNER, ‘ond oun BVENING WEAR, also very ons 
gpl the whole of which will at once 
tea offered at from from Sg 


AE Ra Robe of 16 yards. 
These Obénds ave the very bet quality made, and Is, per yard 
under the usus! price. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
ALL NEW SHADES IN 
I N s IL EKES&, 


3. qe., 4gr., and 5 ge. 
the Extra SF pegr 
Patterns free.--PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-et., London, 


LA 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND GRENADINE 


VENING AND BALL _ DRESSES, 
wrens bres, eeramvrasicas 


Rich rus tree FETE ROBINS and Broché, ali Coiours, 


IN, 108 to 108, Oxford-strest. 
FOR WINTER OB TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
Og etree and MEXICAN OLOTHS, 


Ni inseful Pabrion, 12a, to 31a, Fall Dress, 
oe PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
USSIAN and SCOTCH LINSEYS3, 


Cashmere Linsey, Ayr vise Pat 
—! EOL, 
4N UNUSUALLY LABGS STOCK OF 


EW PRINTED FLANNELS, 
Gartbaldies, 


suitable for Dressing 
Gentlemen's Shirta, &o. In @ Derign and Colour. 
Patterns free. — PETER Rt TE ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-et., London. 


UTDOOR wr ALEING JAOKETS. 


suom ev pe, from 2 
PETER Ron ve 103 to 108, Ontord-strest, 
Illustrated Manual of fashions gratis and post-free, 


Grews DEPARTMENT. 
orwich Shawls, 
Comfortable Wool Shaw! 
Railway 
Pn ba 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 168, Oxford-street, 


PVAMILY MOURNING, 
made up and trimmed in the mort correst and approved taste, 
may be obtained at the t reasonable 
va PETER gr N's, 


selection, to all parte cf 
pon rou a a, 
Tilustrationa, to 


ese, 9. 


Goods are of charge, for 
Bogiand Gwrith areeemaker if desired) uw 
Patterns are sent, wil 


Warehoune, 


HE BEST BLAOK SILKS 
on 


THE NEW 


EVERSIBLE FABRICS in BLACK, 
Exactly alike on both sides.— Patterns free, 
P BOBINSON’S FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
236 to 83, Regent-strost, 


NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 
[*PEBIAL UNSPOTTING CRAPE 
obtained at PETER ROBINEON'S 
Family Mourning Warehouse, of Begent-atreet. 


NEW WINTER SILKS. 


4 ie LADIES 
JAMES SPENOB and CO. 
invite attention to their NEW STOCK of Winter Purchases. 
The following are Teed Mantes and Choals ay and 8 
any bie Were e 
mand Par Sethe from 218, 
Fyoore ito, 1 ‘od., air New Colours. 
16,77, and 78 St. Pi ’s-churepyard, London, B.C, ; 
A BERDEEN WINCEYS, FANCY 
Real 2, wide width, 
ard. 
i renee si from ls, 9§4. 
1a ail the new Goloure, 1009, 18, 9d., 
tis: 86 ouaive pores | A ee eS 
Printod and Plain Tograin & are soy Flangele inal Colours, 


Aberdeen Stirting, sce 


76, 77, and 73, Sh. Paul chu 
Fe isd Lae: title ae 
(Asse SABLE MUFFS, from 4s, 11d, 


E.c. 


Drapers, 
76, 77, and 78, | St. Paul's-churchyard, London, B.C. 
BAKEB AND CRISP’S 


INTER DRESS FABRICS, Patterns 
free, An ta ee ane. from 5s. 6d, the Full Dress, 


BAKER AND CRISP'S 
C HEAP 8 MRD de S.— Patterns free, 


ria and Fancy Silks, from 
1 guinea to 3gs. —i98, Kegent-strest.. 


BAKER AND CRISP'S 


HINESE SILKS, 16in. wide, 
in all Light Colours, from 1s. 11}d. yard. Patterne free, 
198, Regent-atreet, 


SPECIALTY.—EVENING JAPANESE 

SILKS. BAKER and CRISP have just received some special 
Nevelties in these elegent Silks, suitable for Eveniog, Weddin, 
or Walking wear, Patterns tree —198, Kegent-st: eet. 


BAKER AND CRISP’S 
es POPLINS, £2 ibs. 6d. Full Dress, 
In allthe New and Beautiful Coloure for every occasion. 
Patterns freo,—196, Regent-street. 
BAKER AND CRISP'S 


BA SILKS, 1 guinea, Patterns free, 
Black Silks, 2g. ; Best Black Silks, ge. 
The best value int London. —198, Regent-street. 


BAKER AND CBISP. 


VENING SOUFFLE and SPANGLED 
TARLETANS, Groundines, &c, The he lereest pons assortment in 
kingdom, from 5s, =o. a Full Dress, 


an E B A MANTLE 8%. 
WELL and CO, have a beautiful selection of Opera 
tle, tn al th fashionable ‘Materials, for Evening Wear, 
im Mantle, from 1 guinea. 

__ COMPTON "HO BE, Prith-atreot, Be Soho-square, ¥ 


OIRES ANTIQUES. 
SEWELL and 00, 

have the largest and best selection of Spitalfislds Moires Antiques 

in White, Biack, annem the New Colours, at 44 gs. the Full Dress, 

Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOOK, and 
CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, E.RU. 
che PRINCE of WALES, and HLM. 


the EMPEROR JUSSI A, 
ESSRS. NICHOLSON and CO, beg to| and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of on of Russias. 
inform their Customers in Town and Coun that Strand, W.C.,and 34 and 35, Royal 

have just received a large delivery of New Silks for Winter Guineas 
bought, Garing the late depressed state of the Lyons market, much | old lave Watehes, Silver Lever Watches, 

under value. Ladies residing in the country can bave patterns . - 16to30 =» os « Bold 

representing £10,v00 worth of silks to from, Gold Half Silver Half Chronometer = 
N and Oo., 56 to 52, Bt. Panl's-churchyard, Lendon. winding or or with- Sliver Half Chronometer, 

———————_—_—— 5 outa 5 e 35 in Hunting Case oe 6 
ICHOLSON’S NEW WINTER SILKS, | $cl¢Hustins,qmcztrs = Coenemneten, 

Fete vt £10,000 worth, free, Gold Chains, 
to 52, St. Paul's-churenyerd, | teed, from + = 7to20| andis pa ory A 6 to % 


IOHOLSON’S WEDDING SILKS, 


Patterns of £10,010 posh, post tree, 
80 to 53, St, Paul e-churchyard, 


NN cHOLsow's DINNER SILKS. 


Detveres of £10,000 worth, post-f 
Ben Fank etceanchpasd, 


BLACK SILKS. 


Patterns of £10,000 worth, free. 
50 to 53, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


Dioitsen YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN WELL 
ise. 94. ; 


N icHouson's 8 


\y ," TINTER SILKS.—A special Set of Patterns 

Free of a =e. 3 Parcel of Fancy Silks, Brochfa, 
fivines, Bleek and Ook rounds, commencing at £2 lis, 6d, 
s grie JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-bill. 


ppesuestes AND FLANNELS 
for H mee snk netaaies 

Real Welsh Flannel pas ch BBA. ps ae 
JOnN HARVEY and GON, rt “Talent hil, 


LANKETS! FLANNELS! WINSEYS : 
‘Den watater Brows Blankets, weight 61., 4s. 1!d, per 


al large | of Whit, 
lannele, ** we wool,” vintaae fer Cute fe, 98a, to ‘244. per 
ditso, 3 in, yt de, pore sith 
the Week, 
" i ber MPANY, 


48, 49, 50, and 53, ON ack COMPANY, 9 


F IN SEARCH OF A GOOD FAMILY 

DRAPERY, go or send to H. FIVEASH, St. Dunstan's 

Establishment, 47, Santen, neat Semple Ban, 
Smail Profits and Re 


ies) Pree Linens, Cal: ~ age ig he, Fe Nineere, 
Silks, Shawls, &c. ; 


— jade 
A new make of Lyon, abate  maataaaelll 
Note Address,—47, Fleet-street, London, near Temple-bar, 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 
LLIS EVANS and OO, 


and 
Pet 2 gh the Drews of 18 12 yards ; y poottively 


Hillis Bvans end Oo., Ton, Westhouree-grove, Bayowater, London, 


D* DE ye — 


pry palate, and Ty seatly taken. 
MPTION, whee tod BRONCHITIS, ASTHM COUGHS, 
CONSUEXD DEBILITY OF ADUL TS AND CHILDREN, 


on YNOOMPARABLY ee, TO BVBRY Kaa od “ 
jd ONLY * ‘MPERIAL Half-pinte, : 
Quarts, 9a. + by respectable Chemista ‘tie world, 


trean manvobit tc BPAAND, LONDON 


An elegant Assortment of Drawing-rocm Clocke of the newest 
Sereh, 08 cubes Castes ants 80 oaden, 

B. Dentand Goat, Seana ag © ( , and 

34uod 3b Moyal Rohange, B pans eater Baan 


ABD NB BB8' LAMPS, 


______—-@ARDNERS' PLATED GOODs. 
|@ A BD} NEBS’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 
eee 
ASE’S ; REGISTEBED GOLD BRACELET, 
handsome and durable, quality 18 carata, from 35s. to 556,, 


according to weight ; not to be equalled in London for a 
Preeent. Old Watches or Silver bought, or :aken in exchange, 
B. W. Fase, 22, Oxford-street, W. 


ILVER.—New and Secondhand. rr9 great 

variety of Tea and Coffee Pye! nearl; 
Patterns, at per ear iso Tankards, Rifle 
and Cruet Frimes, &c., are slways on end at B. W. FASE’ 


Oxford-street, Corner of Hanway-street, Old Plate and Jeweil: 
bought, or taken in exchange. Sud = “ 


LACKS’ - A ILVEE ELECTRO-PLATE 
for wear aa real silver, 
‘Table Forks (ids ie Pattern—Per doz.) Zi 10 Oandl i8 0 
ditto. . 00,110 0 
+ 1100, 118 6 
0 0 
0 


WALKER’S (PATENT RIDGED- EYED) 
« NEEDLES extend the thread may ay pase 


F, THOMAS and CO.'S New Patent 
des, 5 ta-e8, Rowpeeren. and agus clown, Onkesd 2a, Lonten, 


INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 


LLSOPP'’S PALE and BUBTON ALES, 
he hove Ales exe now 


En finest condition, 
tn Bottles and PINDLATER MACK x 
00., at thelr New in Gant oy Fania Done parte ans 


AvY's et urate DIAMOND CEMENT, 
n in’ Preparation for joining broken China, Glace 
enware, W. Cabinetwork, Fancy Articles of grey 
ption, with extreme 
the great facility of ual several 

imitations of the Diamon pubiic can obey failure 
and ntmens 4 strict ones | in parchwing none 


without t —— 
3B. Manutect red by BARSLAY en a SONS Rer'05, : 
street, Price ee per bott! ae . —— 


Wrorel. disgraceful 


JAN. 5, 1867 


MAKING THEIR WINTER | W ¥® HAT IS YOUR CREST AND WHAT 


lt) MOTTO ?—- Send name and county to CUte 
ith 34 for plain drawing; in 


gree a ee 

a0" 

Culleton's Solid Gold ings, | ee nelimarked, 

or rage yx Stone, engraved wi oe Cees, Price A, ; Ditto, 

very massive, for arms, c' motto, £4 48 — jeton, 
Cranbourn-street (corner ‘of St. Martin’ ’s-lane), W.C. * 


ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
fis,, for Stemping Paper with Crest, Monogram, or Address, 
Anyone ean use them. —25, Cranbourn-street, W. Cc. 


OOK-PLATES En 


raved with Arms and 


QUIRE OF PAPER, 3s,, S‘am 


a with 
Monogram ; 100 Envelopes, le. 6d. No perp te saatiy = J 
Set Die with Monogram, Costt, © or aaa oea all 
of very best paper and 500 Bare foraln, 
or P.O. order, Monograms hed ar rie iy 2 OU #\e) 


ULL ETON’S VISITING. CARDS, 
at pe ee haat Onnabonte Se mrzaring Onate printed for 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN.—The most permanent way of markin; 
or Namer An: one can use them, faite Plas Plate, 
6d. ; Crest, 


Crest, Ronogrem, 

ls, ; Name Plate, 2s, 64. ; Set of 

pap fron fer cask of stomps 275 Suess. 
eo 

35, Cranbourn-strest ( (corner of 8t. Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


OLOURED SCRAPS for OHILDREN. 

An amusing SET of 90 different PICTURES, own ie 
among ey Cowie 2 eee the Little Shows an, 

the Obstinate Donk: 


Beck, Going to to Behool Mao Rocemmaner, the Gyooty Bear, anita 
others, al. . forming a most entertaining collection 
for the poe gy “The complete set post-free for 25 stampa, 
Address JOnX wERRAID, 173, London. 


Second Rdition of Ten Thousand. 
= GE FOR A SOVEREIGN, 


Ld bys ualit; 2 ie or, itional, 
Seid theongbont a iin Engr bya , ir'Retionoee cod Wane 


positorier, and Wholesale by the Publishers, 
erase’ and SONS, 114, 115, 116, Newgate-street, 


N. 


‘An entirely New and Entertaining Game, 


a Q U E £ 


Price or, post-free, 2d. additional. 
Sold throughoot he’ kn ve all peg me and Fancy 
EVANS and SONS, 114, 115, 116, Newgate-strect, London. 


by the 
HE NEW YEAR HO! A PUZZLE FOR 
Rk THE NE lal YEAR. Veritably # Pusbr, A mirth, 


ing, harassing, pens -seratening 

tae that Tie Fo aioe wm oh ‘tate 
VENING AMUSEMENTS,—FREDERICK 

J. COX possesses peculiar advantages over mere Exhibitors 

for effectively 2 Entertainments Private Parties, 
School Treats, or Pubiic Institutions. Diseolving hse by the 
ight ; Coneervatories a illuminated, 


Lime L and 
atamp.—26, Ludgate-hill, E, 


CIENTIFIOC PRESENTS. 
ELEMENTARY COLUBOTIONS, to facilitate the study of 


ee NENT Mine ee 5, 10, 0, Sate ee: oe 
of ineralogist to Majest' Strand, W. 
Mz. Tennant gives Private oe Leto nly ‘ 


BNAMENTS for the DRAWING. ROOM, 
ne to ee ROOM, consisting of Veen 


Figurer, Grou de, Gpalishs, I Inlaid Tables 
&c, in mY Spar, do, Also , Rocks, Foss: 
wea Recent Suella—T TENNANT, Geclowiete 1 Ve, “brand woe 


A CHARMING NEW-YEABRB’S GIFT, 


HE BOOK OF PERFUMES, 
By EUGENE RIMMA&L, With upwards of 200 Itiustrations, 


An amusing and, not oniy amusing, bat also ins shies ve, history 
of of Yertomaay. Roar. extra gilt and gilt edges, 5s, ; free by post 
To be had of the Author, 96, a; "123, Regent- 


strestj and 4, Goraball 


pasrouess TOYS at PIESSE and 
LUBIN'S. ant Sorts of Novelties. 
Love Philtres, Nuts full of Scant, Fountain Rings, Surprise 
Flowers, Four Seents in one Bottie, Bouffé’s Odorante, Scented 
Shelis from the Maldives, Scented Sema (very curious), ¥rangipanni 
yay some, vies Masle Mei delivered f 
me guinea’e worth, in variety, olive ree to any railway 
station. On view.—3, "New Bond-street, London, id 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 
for all who ores the GAY and MA SCENES, 
improver and ites of the Het aoe iN 
en cae er c 4 all precedent, 
WLANDS' KALY DO) ~ 
for imperting s esdions bloom to the Complezion, a softness and 
delicacy to the Hands and samme, and centiontine all defects, 
ROWLAN ODONTO, 


or Pearl beng weer for givin; i-like : ie to the Teeth, 
6 plearing fragrance to t! ed rennet and fors rengtheniog 


th 
Sold at 20, Hatin gerbes | poy by Chemists and Perfumers, 
k for" *Rowland’s” articles, 


IM MEL’ 8 NEW- YEAR'S GIFTS, 


fiom 60, to 10a, Ocummnenta for Christmas Tre 
; INuminated Dinner Cards, per doz, ; sy pooh, oy, Bee 
Rake Fertamer, 96, Strand ; 4, Copan se 128, Regent-at. 


The DULY being REDUCED, 


ORNIMAN’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE 
ia Sora eng hal a APE ae envied in London ; Chemiste, 
packets arerienedy no ROENTMAN wre So ton 


BREAKFAST—EPPS'S “COOOA 


(more commonly called Epps’s ——— Cocca, 

being pre and introduced by Jaa. Eppa, Ao 
Chemist firet established in Englend), The ver: 
acter ef this preparation hax rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast, no other beverage is equally invigorsting and sustaining, 


(Cl FOceh sr uanrs2, for Breakfast, 


Oe oaninen, noe for Eating. 


HOOOLAT-MENIER, Pur esome, 


B. Wanchouse, 28, Honriette-st, Strand. London. Sold 


pers peawee 


Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
every where. 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS 
are an exceedingly delicious § 
te Mts rapidly increasing in public favour. 


[TEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
pad hogy a Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
fate 


OD-LIV. ER OIL ‘from Coo first 
id, tnent imported thle neon, by THOMAS 
a oy Is. <i, : pints, 23, Od. ; mpm oy Pap imperial hecae, 


JANUARY 5, "1867, 


